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HON. MOSES F. ODELL.* 
TNHE Hon. Moses I’. Odell, whose death on 
the 13th of June last closed an honorable 
and useful career, was one of the finest illustra- 
tions of the power of Methodism to mold char- 
acter. He was so entirely identified with the 
Church that he was familiarly recognized as 
one of its representative laymen. He was born 
in the city of Brooklyn, and in his early man- 
hood—1846—joined the Sands-Street Church. 
His ardor and consistency plainly marked him for 
more than ordinary usefulness, and in the next 
year he was appointed a class-leader, and a 
class-leader he continued to be to the time of 
his death. So great was his acceptableness in 
this office, that he had charge for a long time 
of two classes. 
As a Christian, Mr. Odell was eminently sim- 
ple in his faith. Religion presented itself to 
him as an immediate power in the soul, pro- 





ducing an unfailing consciousness of presence. 
It did not seem possible, at any time, to detect 
in his mind a doubt, either of his own present 
salvation or of the truth of Christianity. So 
far he “endured as seeing Him who is invisi- 
ble.” This gave him a great advantage, by 
keeping him ever ready for Christian labor. 
The divine reality ever at hand, it was easy to 
confess Christ; it was a pleasure to engage in 
religious worship; and it seemed impossible to 
turn him aside. This remarkable simplicity of 
faith was disclosed every-where. You saw it 
in Church, as he sat in the gallery at the head 
of a restless Sunday school. His emotions 
awaited the touch of the preacher’s word, ready 





# For the composition of this article the editor is 
indebted to the pens of Rev. Dr. Crooks, editor of The 
Methodist, and Rev. Dr. Nadal, well known to the 
readers of the Repository, and also to the address of 
Rev. Bishop Janes, delivered on the oceasion of the 


funeral of Mr. Odell. 
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to brim over in a succession of smiles, in hearty 
responses, and even in a gentle clapping of his 
hands. If you followed him to the prayer 
meeting, the same simplicity characterized him 
there. For a prayer meeting the singing of 
Mr. Odell was worth a dozen choirs. He was 
the unvarying leader of all the singing at 
Sands-Street, except that of public worship on 
the Sabbath. His smooth, round, sweet voice 
sung out the boldness and simplicity of his 
faith, and drew every thing about him into its 
own current. Prayer meetings, with and with- 
out Mr. Odell, were very different things. He 
was a bold man who attempted to lead the 
music in Mr. Odell’s presence, and he on whom 
the task fell in his absence was sure of the 
Upon his return to Brook- 
lyn, after his first session at Washington, there 
was a-sly and inquiring look among the breth- 
ren, which seemed to ask whether or not brother 
Odell would be as demonstrative in the Church 
as before. They judged rightly that he had 
been in the fire, but they did not wait long to 
see that its flame had not harmed him. He 
had not changed, even on the outside. 

“Tt was, however,” says Dr. Nadal, “chiefly 
as the superintendent of the Sunday school, 
that Mr. Odell excelled. If he was at home in 
the Church and the prayer meeting, he was a 
prince in the Sunday school. We have never 
known his equal among the children. It is 
hard to tell what gave him his wonderful power. 
We incline to the opinion that it was rather a 
combination of qualities than any single excel- 
lency. The profound and simple reality in 
which religion came to his mind made him 
natural in every thing related to it. In the 
little children he met a corresponding simplicity. 
There was nothing in them to suggest criticism, 
so that his whole power acted without a clog. 
But besides this simplicity of faith and of grace, 
there was, after all, another of nature. Moses 
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F. Odell had brought with him from childhood 
up to man’s estate his boy nature; he still saw 
with a boy’s eye, with a young, fresh heart, 
and was in the closest and most joyous sympa- 
thy with interior youthful life. 

“His mind, utterly foreign, and even hostile 
to every thing abstract, saw things only in their 
living connections. A story to him, as to his 
children, was at once a feast of the heart and 
an incitement to good. I never knew him to 
get up in the Sunday school as if to make a 
He talked rather than spoke, and the 
children listened without a suspicion of a speech. 
They thought Mr. Odell was only working their 
school, and that they must listen or they might 
lose something. Or rather he converted the 
whole round of exercises into a pleasure, and a 
privilege, even, for the very young. This may 
sound extravagantly, but it is even less than 
the plain truth. 

“But Mr. Odell did not finish the work of a 
superintendent with the ordinary routine of 
Sunday school instruction. The spirit which 
lent attraction to the exercises couid not stop 
or rest in them. It pursued its divine aims by 
other methods. Hence, in order to gather the 
fruit of Sunday school toil, Mr. Odell held 
meetings with the Christian members of the 
scliool, and invited such of the scholars as might 
be serious to attend, These were known 
‘the little meetings.” They were held at the 
close of the afternoon The serious 
were invited forward for prayers; numbers were 
converted, and the gracious revivals which have 
marked the history of Sands-Street for years 
past, have nearly all begun here.” 

“Our deceased friend,” says Bishop Janes, 
“was one of those who accomplished the ob- 
jects and secured the interests of our proba- 
tionary state. He early comprehended the de- 
signs of his beneficent Creator in placing him 
in this condition of trial. He understood these 
purposes of God to be the securing of his pres- 
ent and his eternal interests, and the glorifying 
of his Maker. He was a happy man while in 
this world. His was not the happiness of dis- 
sipation, the pleasure of sensuality, the enjoy- 
ment of indolence; he found his happiness in 
the cultivation of those intellectual and moral 
attributes with which God had invested him; 
in the exercise of the social and the religious 
affections with which he was gifted; in the dis- 
charge of those duties which devolved upon 
him, and to which he was providentially called. 
In these he found a happiness which satisfied 
his highest nature. That he secured his future 
wellbeing, his Christian life, his beautiful sick- 
\ness—for it was beautiful to see him struggling 


speech. 


as 


session. 


i 





with disease and enduring agonies for weeks 
and even months, while his soul was as tran- 
quil as a Summer evening—his Christian life, I 
repeat, his beautiful sickness, his peaceful and 
triumphant exit from the world leave us no 
room to question that he secured to himself, 
through grace in Jesus Christ, the felicity of 
the eternal ‘world. So far as he is concerned, 
then, he has fully accomplished the objects of 
this probationary state. 

“He also, in our judgment, accomplished the 
other great purpose of our earthly being. He 
glorified God upon the earth. He did this by 
acknowledging God—acknowledging his belief 
in God—every-where, and always, and under 
all circumstances, declaring that he recognized 
him as his creator, as his rightful sovereign, as 
the source of his blessings, and the proper ob- 
ject of his obedience and devotion. He honored 
God by worshiping him, by rendering to him 
his best and his highest affections, by rendering 
to him his cheerful homage, his holiest and 
most ardent adoration, thanksgiving, and praise. 
He honored God by serving him in his 
tion; he served God in his Church. 

“For fourteen years he was a manager of our 
Missionary Society, and the members of the 
Board who have been associated with him in 
that office will accord with me, I am sure, 
when I say that his punctuality, his discretion, 
and his zeal, made him one of the most influ- 
ential and useful members of the Board. He 
was also found ready for every good word and 
work—in ministering to the poor, in assisting 
young men to acquire an education and busi- 
ness positions, and in promoting in all possible 
ways their welfare; also in sustaining the insti- 
tutions of the Church, giving his presence and 
his services to the social meetings, giving special 
service in times of revival when the presence 
of God was peculiarly manifest in the Church, 
and when the Spirit of the Lord rested upon 
the people. 

“He also served his generation by serving 
the State. He was for a long number of years 
connected with the custom-house of the port of 
New York. He commenced as a clerk, and by 
his merit soon secured promotion to the office 
of Assistant Collector. He was also for several 
years Appraiser-General, a position of great re- 
sponsibility, involving in its duties great deli- 
cacy and difficulty. And few, if any, men have 
passed through this class of offices and stood 
in tnese positions for so many years with so 
clear and so pure a record as our departed 
brother. 

“By the suffrages of his fellow-citizens he 
was elected a member of the thirty-seventh 
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and also of the thirty-eighth Congress. In 
these bodies he was a member of the Commit- 
tee on indian Affairs; he was chairman of the 
Committee on the Expenses of the Treasury 
Department, and a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, in all which committees he 
was found to be most faithful, earnest, and 
useful in the discharge of his duties. His 
greatest responsibility, however, while a mem- 
ver of Congress, was involved in his being a 
member of the “Committee on the Conduct of 
the War.” On that committee he rendered to 
our nation, he rendered to our then chief exec- 
utive officer, he rendered to our army, a service 
which the world can not yet perceive. He was 
not lashed to the mast of the ship of war as 
she went into action, but in the retired com- 
mittee-room, where all the movements of the 
war,’ where 
considered, 
and given 


and where advice was _ prepared 
to those who more openly con- 
ducted the campaigns, were performed serv- 
ices which can never be appreciated till the 
history of this generation shaii be fully writ- 
ten. At the time of his death he was the 
Naval Officer of the port of New York; an 
office of great responsibility, which, on account 
of his illness, he resigned more than once 
to the President, who, however, declined ac- 
In all these public positions he 
was found to be prepared for his responsibil- 
ities.” 

“But for the war,” says Dr. Crooks, “we 
should never have known the full force and 
nobleness of his character. The inspirations 
of patriotism gave him a power which he had 
never before developed. Manly to the core, he 
would have made any personal sacrifice to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union. He for- 
warded, with all the energy of his practical tal- 
ent, the raising and equipping of volunteer 
regiments. He associated himself almost per- 
sonally with the soldiers who went to the field 


ceptance. 


from his Congressional district, following them | 


with solicitude through all their varied fortunes, 
and having the name often applied to him— 
‘the soldier’s friend.’ 

“ An incident of this personal interest is given 
by an army chaplain, who had the spiritual 
care of one of our hospitals in Washington: 
‘After the battles of the peninsula large num- 
bers of wounded and sick soldiers were brought 
to the hospitals. Mr. Odell went through the 
hospitals, one after another, seeking every- 
where to find if there should be one of his 
Sunday school boys, whom he had known here 
in the place of his accustomed worship. One 
day he found a soldier wounded and suffering 


all the interests of the war, were | 








who recognized him as his Sunday school su- 
perintendent. Mr. Odell learned from the sur- 
geon that, in all probability, he must die. 
Every day, at the adjournment of Congress, he 
went straight to that hospital and to that Sun- 
day school boy, and talked with him and prayed 
with him till he professed faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and Mr. Odell was at his side 
when he died, declaring his trust in Jesus and 
his hope of heaven.’ 

“T had always heard that the sight of the 
effusion of blood singularly affected Mr. Odell, 
producing in him a sensation of faintness. And 
yet after the terrible battles of the Virginia 
Peninsula, one of the first to hasten from Wash- 
ington to minister to the wounded and dying 
was Moses F. Odell. I have heard him describe 
with irresistible pathos a scene which must have 
doubly touched his religious feeling. In the 
cabin of one of the large steamboats employed 
by the Government to bring away from the 
field the severely wounded, while he was min- 
istering to the suffering and dying who filled 
the berths and covered the floor, a soldier be- 
gan singing to a familiar Methodist tune, 


‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.’ 


Almost instantly the strain was caught up by 
a score or more of the sufferers, who found in 
this way an alleviation of their pain and an 
expression of their trust. In the midst of such 
scenes Mr. Odell was in his element. Repul- 
sive as war was to him, his quick Christian 
sympathy found active employment in relieving 
the miseries that follow in its train, His mi-*- 
istrations to the sick severely taxed his bodily 
energies, and in the end sensibly impaired his 
health. 

“During the entire course of the war Mr. 
Odell was a member of the Committee on the 
State of the Country. He was thus brought 
into close association with Mr. Lincoln, and 
the leading officers of the army and the navy. 
His services in this position were invaluable to 
the country.” 

In person Mr. Odell was of the average hight, 
round and full, his face smooth, and his voice 
sweet and without harshness. No one who 
knew him can ever forget his cheery laugh. 
His entire manner was buoyant, and yet marked 
with decision and energy. A great force of will 
was, in him, tempered by an equally great 
fund of good nature. His decision was free 
from angularities and crotchets. He worked 
well in association with other men, an? yet 
without seeming to mean it, he advanced rap- 
idly to the position of leadership. 

His dying experience was a remarkable illus- 
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tration of the power of Christian faith. But 
we will let his pastor, the Rev. Charles Fletcher, 
describe the closing scenes: 

“Sometimes when lying as if he could scarcely 
speak ot move, when teachers and some of the 
larger scholars would gather around his bed, 
and I would stand perhaps within the range of 
his vision, he would suddenly spring up as if 
ke had all the strength and vigor of a stout 
manhood and exclaim: ‘Mr. Fletcher, there is 
not such another sight as this outside the Cliris- 
tian Church; there is not one of these that I 
have not prayed with; not one of these that I 
have not talked with; not one of these that I 
have not tried to lead to Jesus. Mary, you 
remember the time you bowed at the altar; 
Joseph, you remember the time when you came 


weeping,’ and so he would go on from one to | 


another. They were all his children, and he 
loved them as affectionately as any father ever 
loved children. 


“He rode out past the church where our | 


Conference was in session in April, and it was 
with difficulty that he could be restrained from 
going into the Conference room. ‘I want/ said 
le, ‘to say halleluiah to the preachers;’ and as 
he passed by the church he put his head out of 
the window and shouted: ‘Halleluiah, God is 
with me!’ He wished to tell every body it was 
so. He went up to visit the bank where he 
was a director, and went into the President’s 
room, and began to tell the President how 
happy he was. He shouted halleluiah till all 
the business of the bank stopped, clerks won- 
dered what was the matter, and the President 
and Mr. Odell were weeping, vet gladness and 
joy were in their hearts, and in every heart 
that knew how to sympathize with the tri- 
umphant Christian, In this way he went down 
to death. On the morning on which he died, 
when I visited him, he clasped his hands in 
token that he heard the prayer that he might 
fall into the divine embrace and be held there 
eternally. He clasped his hands and looked 
up, intimating that the Divine Father held him 
in his arms, and that he felt assured of his ev- 


erlasting safety in the keeping of that eternal | 


God.” / 

Such men as Moses F. Odell never die. The 
fragrance of their memories remains with us; 
the spirit in which they lived and worked re- 
mains with us to animate us to walk as they 
did the path of duty, of heroism, and of sac- 
rifice. 


——$—>__—_—_ 


Ee that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all 
the evil that a man can be guilty of —Swift. 


THE LADY-BIRD. 


BY HON. G. P. DISOSWAY. 


“Each secret spring, each organ let us trace; 
They mock the proudest art of human race.” 





“ Range where we will, in water, earth, and air, 
God is in every thing, and every-where.” 


HAVE ever hag an inclination for the study 

of Nature, and found an inexhaustible delight 
in the contemplation of her varied works. No 
pleasures are so pure, and none so worthy the 
noble capacities of the human mind, as those 
derived from the love and admiration of God’s 
works. In youth this love is attended by most 
beneficial and lasting results, as it encourages 
the taste for whatever is pure in morals and 
| captivating in art. So, in mature manhood, 
| when realities too much occupy the mind, with- 
out the mental enjoyments from this source, 
| our journey of life will be like a weary pil- 
| grimage. Here the soul, elevated above those 
| little cares which agitate the ambitious and the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| proud, looks up with reverential awe, while we 
feel new hopes and confidence that God, whom 
we behold in the magnificent monuments of his 
power and goodness, will be a father to the 
fatherless, and a friend ‘to the friendless—our 
Sriend. 

Natural theology is the most elevated and 
sublime, and therefore the most delightful of 
all human studies; for it embraces all that can 
be seen, felt, and reasoned upon; its empire, 
| the universe both of matter and mind. Ad- 
mirable as is the structure of the larger ani- 
mals, we can not but think that the elegant 
disposition, the minute mechanism, with the 
perfect adaptation of parts distinguishable in 
the smaller creations of nature, are still more 
astonishing to the judgment and fascinating to 
the imagination. This reminds me of what 
Galileo, the astronomer, once said to one who 
thought the Medicean stars too small to engage 
the attention of philosophers. “No,” replied 
Jalileo, ‘they are the works of God, and may, 
therefore, well be considered as sublime subjects 
for the study of man.” 

All the sciences illustrate each other; and 
although the analogy may not be apparent to 
an untutored eye, there is, beyond-all reason- 
able doubt, a relation, not only between a little 
grain of sand and the most distant planet of 
our universe, but also between the highest in- 
tellectual being and the smallest living insect, 
or what may be figuratively styled the infinite 
little; all live and move, created and preserved, 
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and fed by the gracious Almighty hand that 
made and upholds all things. 

The telescope possesses one great superiority 
over the microscope—the latter charming us, 
as it were, to the earth, while the former car- 
ries us far, far beyond. The microscope, more- 
over, exhibits almost as wonderful phenomena 
in a drop of water as the telescope does in all 
the starry heavens. The telescope discovers 
myriads of suns, but no living matter; whereas 
the magnifying glass unfolds myriads of ani- 
mated beings in a single drop of water, and 
endowed, too, with organs as curious and per- 
fect as those of an eagle, elephant, or a man. 


“ Fach secret spring 


> 


each organ let us trace; 


i 


They mock the proudest art of human race! 


Magnitudes are all relative; and large as is 
the size of the earth on which we tread, so 
small is it in the general scale of the universe, 
that we, in fact, occupy a mere speck not 
larger, comparatively, than a grain of sand on 
the sea-shore. The largest body yet contem- 
plated by man is a star, supposed to occupy a 
place greater than that embraced in the entire 
solar system. On the contrary, the smallest 
animal is a species of infusoria, one of which 
has a body, and its diameter only one forty- 
eight thousandth of a line, and the thickness 
of its stomach is calculated from only one four 
hundred and eighty thousandth to one six hund- 
red and forty thousandth of a line! How 
wonderful! From one individual were produced 
in ten days 1,000,000, on the eleventh 4,090,000, 
and the twelfth 16,000,000!* ‘The larger the 
system, the more wonderful is the appearance of 
power in the Divine Architect; but in the more 
minute and finer, the more delicate and more 
exquisite is the skill of the Divine deviser. In 
fact, every thing proves an intelligence adopting 
means to ends, and equally astonishing are the 
objects which we behold, with the infinite power 
by which they have been formed and are pre- 
served, This is a sort of introduction to the 


LADY-BIRD, 


a beautiful, harmless little insect familiar to our 
notice from our earliest infancy. Who does not 


recall at once to mind the old and favorite | 


distich? 


“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children will roam;” 


and its repetition has saved many a wander- 
ing lady-bird from the dangerous clutches of 
little folks. It has many names, as lady-bird, 
lady-fly, lady-cow, golden knop-bishop, burnie- 





* Buckland, Bridgewater Treatise. 





| a bone, or some other terrible misfortune. 








bee, etc. In France they are called “ Vaches @ 
Dieu, Bétes de la Vierge,” ete., and are re- 
garded as sacred to the Virgin Mary. Their 
scientific name is Coccinella Septem-punctata, 
and superstition has attached much importance 
to the Coccinella. Once it was esteemed an 
efficacious remedy for colic and measles; and, 
dreadful to relate, to kill one, would surely be 
followed within the same year by the breaking of 
Gay 


imagines its supposed power as a love charm: 


“This lady-bird I take from off the grass, 
Whose spotted back might scarlet-red surpass. 
Fly, lady-bird, north, south, or east, or*west; 
Fly where the man is found that I love best; 

He leaves my hand; see, to the west he’s flown, 
To call my true love from the faithless town.” 
Gay, Pastoral 4. 


One poet—Hurdis—has drawn an accurate 
and beautiful picture of the Coccinella in his 
tragedy of Sir Thomas More. 


“Sir John. What d’ ye look at? 

Cecilia. A little animal that round my glove, 

And up and down to every finger’s tip, 
Has traveled merrily, and travels still, 
Though it has wings to fly: what its name is 
With learned men I know not; simple folk 
Call it the lady-bird. 

Sir John. Poor harmless thing! 

Save it. 

Cecilia. I would not burt it for the world; 
Its prettiness says, spare me; and it bears 
Armor so beautiful upon his back, 

I could not injure it to be a queen. 
Look, sir, its coat is scarlet, dropped with jet, 
Its eyes pure ivory. 

Sir John. Child, I am blind 

To objects so minute: I know it well; 
Tis the companion of the waning year, 
And lives among the blossoms of the hop; 
It has fine silken wings infolded close 

Under that coat of mail. 

Cecilia. I see them, sir, 

For it unfurls them now—'tis up and gone.” 
Act 1, Scene 3. 


Southey, too, in his lines to the “ Burnie- 
bee,” has elegantly described this insect: 
“ Back o er thy shoulders throw thy ruby shards, 
With many a tiny coal-black freckle deck’1; 
My watchful eye thy loitering saunter guards, 
My ready hand thy footsteps shall protect. 
So shal! the fairy train, by glow-worm light, 
With rainbow tints thy folding pennons fret, 
Thy scaly breast in deeper azure dight, 
Thy burnish’d armor deck with glossier jet.” 


This little insect of the poets has a real use, 
and should be protected for its valuable serv- 
ices. In its larva state it is now known to 
feed entirely upon aphides, or blighters, or fly. 
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Under this last name, of the aphis, they so 
often blast the hopes and prospect of the hop- 
growers. Each little lady-bird will slay and 
destroy his thousands and tens of thousands of 
aphides, and hence of such immense value in 
hop-grounds. The aphides is another interest- 
ing and minute genus of the insect creation, 
and the cause of blights in plants, feeding en- 
tirely on vegetables, which they destroy by 
exhausting the juices for their own support. 
For this purpose they have a long hollow- 
pointed proboscis or trunk, which, when not 
eating, they fold under their breasts. They 
make the-substance called honey-dew or mil- 
dew, and their natural enemy is the lady-bird; 
and, hitherto, tobacco smoke seems to have 
been most destructive to them. 

Don’t despise the little creatures in the 
Lord’s creation. The finest dyes known are 
manufactured from them, and have become of 
the greatest commercial importance. The Le- 
canium wicis, which inhabits the tex, or ever- 
green oak of the Mediterranean countries, was 
employed for drying by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as it is still among the Arabs. Upon 
the cactus, the plant so well known in Central 
America, lives the parasite, the Mexican cochi- 
neal, or coccus cacti. Such is the commercial 
value of this small insect, that in the year 
1850 no less than two million, five hundred and 


fourteen thousand and twelve pounds were | 


imported into Great Britain alone. From this 
fact we may form some estimate of the im- 
mense numbers annually destroyed for valuable 
dyeing purposes. Another species of this in- 
sect is the dac, and also of great importance. 
It is an inhabitant of the East Indies, and feeds 
upon the banyan-tree; and to it we are indebted 
not only for the dac-dye, and dac-lake dye-stuffs, 
but also for the well-known shedl-lac, so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of varnishes and seal- 
ing wax. It is strange, that in all these cases 
the female only yields this important coloring 
matter. 

We might add a chapter, if necessary, on the 
aphides, whose extraordinary history renders 
them one of the most interesting groups of 
insects. They are all very small, furnished 
with six feet and a pair of antennew, and two 
short tubes, from which a sweet clear secretion 
flows. Living upon plants, they suck the juice, 
and when appearing in large numbers they 
often destroy much vegetation. Many plants, 
attacked by vast swarms of aphides, their leaves 
curl up, when they grow sickly, and the flower 
or the fruit is greatly lessened. We name one 
single instance in the hop fly—aphis humuli— 
which, during one season in England, damaged 








that crop to the amount of millions of dollars. 
The sweet fluid which exudes from these in- 
sects is often so abundant as to be seen upon 
the leaves where they frequent, and this is the 
well-known honey-dew. Ants have a particu- 
lar fondness for this fluid, and may always be 
seen upon such plants, rubbing the aphides 
with their antenne as if to obtain a supply of 
the coveted fluid. Hence these insects have 
been called the “Ants Milch Cows.” Their 
manner of propagation is extremely curious, 
and has been the subject of the deepest research 
among naturalists. 

We may write another chapter on the mi- 
nutest creations of the Almighty’s hands, and 
even the smallest should cause us to remember 
his greatness, and admire and adore his power, 
goodness, and wisdom, in the formation of the 
ant and humble spire of grass, as well as with 
the structure of. the whale or elephant, the 
grain of sand, the majestic oak, or the loftiest 
mountain. We ourselves are little, very little 
when compared with worlds innumerable which 


| God has made; still he condescends to take 


care of us with the same wisdom and goodness 
by which he keeps the stars in their courses, 
Blessed be his holy name! 


——= 


A MONOMANIAC. 


HAVE an intimate friend who, alas, is a 
monomaniac! 

As the word implies, her mania is confined 
to one subject—she is extra sensible other- 
wise—but that “one subject” is the adl-tmport- 
ant one of dress and fashion. She don’t regard 
the subject as of primary importance, but 
labors under the hallucination that the culture 
of the mind and heart should take the pre- 
cedence. She acts as if decency and comfort 
actually were the main purposes of dress, and 
as if those ends were accomplished all were 
right. 

She has a lucid interval now and then, to be 
sure, when she devotes herself with great zeal 
to her wardrobe, and has dresses, etc., made 
very much like other folks, but it is soon over, 
and she again relapses, giving her first care to 
something else, and just wearing the new gar- 
ments on and on, regardless of the changing 
fashions, till, sometimes, they actually begin 
to wear out. 

It is just so in regard to her children; she 
is forever attending to their studies, or work, 
or play, while she makes warm flannels, and 
knits lamb’s wool stockings for them; but as to 
a real stylish rig-out, they never have it. It 
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actually gives me the heart-ache to see them 
so wronged by their own mother, and they 
such dear, bright, good, pretty little children, 
too. 

The fact is, she gives no more time or thought 
to the momentous matter of dress than is really 
necessary. 

You would not believe how oblivious she is 
to new fashions. 

“ How do you like waterfalls?” said I to her 
last Spring. 

“T like them ’very much,” she replied. 

“Do you?” said I, surprised, “which kind?” 

“O every kind,” she replied, “I never saw 
one I did not like.” 

“Why in the world, then, don’t you wear 
one?” cried I, “you have just the head and 
hair for it, and I will show you”— 

I was cut short by her look of utter bewil- 
derment, and remembering her mania, realized 
she did not know what a waterfall is, but 
actually thought I was talking of—of—what 
shall 1 call them—water twmbles; Niagara, and 
such! 

When, as sometimes does happen, thanks to 
the dress-maker, she gets a real downright fash- 
ionable dress, and you go to Church all agog to 
see it, she is about sure to come in very 
quietly, in some plain, decent thing she’s worn 
at least a dozen times before. 

“Why in the name of common-sense did you 
not wear your new silk yesterday?” asked I, 
one Monday. 

“O, I never thought of it,” she replied; “ but 
now that you remind me of it, I don’t think I 
shall ever wear it to Church; it’s uncomfort- 
ably long, and is so made as to require much 
time and thought in dressing. A church is no 
place for finery.” 

“What do you want with the dress then?” 
cried I, quite vexed. 

“OQ, to wear to some places where I should 
be singular without something of the kind,” 
she replied. 

“Just as if you were not always singular in 
your dress,” eried I, my patience quite gone. 

She blushed, with tears in her eyes, as she 
said, “I don’t want to be singular, but neat 
and comfortable, and enough in style not to 
attract attention to myself; but the fashions 
change often, and time flies so swiftly on the 
wings of duty, I suppose I do often get too far 
behind the times in dress.” 

Poor dear! how I did pity her! You see the 
very heart of her mania is, that she do n’t care 
for dress per se, and so don’t make it her 
chief end. 

There might be a gleam of reason in it, if she 


” 





wore old-fashioned things from necessity; but 
it’s no such thing. She has plenty of money; 
her husband is rich, and so devoted he would 
leave no stone unturned to get the moon down 
for her, if she asked him for it. The insanity 
is that she might and yet does not dress fash- 
ionably! 

Furthermore, it’s ‘a cross” to her that she 
has to dress at all. One evening she said to 
me, with a sigh, “I have a dress-maker coming 
to-morrow; isn’t it a trial?” 

Now—though I would n’t for the world have 
any body know it—I am pinched for means; so 
I answered with an inward groan, “1 should n’t 
think it a trial if I had all these nice goods to 
be made up.” 

“Should n’t you?” answered she in innocent 
surprise, “but J do, I have just been seeking 
patience by reading the third chapter of Gen- 
esis, and reflecting that it is for our sins we 
have to dress at all. I am sure I repent of 
Adam’s sin every time I have to get up a new 
dress.” Did you ever! 

One cold snowy Sabbath in December she 
wore a hood to Church! 1 thought myself pre- 
pared for any development, but it was too much 
to see her sit there, listening to every word of 
the sermon, just as unconscious of her hood, as 
if the proverb “out of sight out of mind” were 
true of ladies’ headgear. 

“See if I don’t give her a shaking up for 
this,” thought 1. 

So I seized upon her, going home, and whis- 
pered in her ear, “ What upon earth possessed 
you to wear that thing to Church?” 

She glanced down in a dazed way, at her 
cloak, dress, over-shoes, then up into my face 
with an innocent “ What is amiss?” 

“ Thai hood!” hissed I. 

“QO, yes, I forgot I had it on,” said she with 
a quiet smile, “1 was threatened with the tooth- 
ache, and could n’t go out without it.” 

“Then stay at home,” growled I; “you 
would n’t catch me out such a day, spoiling my 
new hat and feathers, if I was not obliged to be 
there to sing.” 

“There is a divine law against our forsaking 
the worshiping assembly,” replied my friend 
solemnly, “but is there any law, human or di- 
vine, against wearing a hood inside a church?” 

“Yes,” snapped I, “the law of fashion, 
which break at your peril.” 

She oniy smiled, and asked me very coolly if 
I had been instructed by Dr. B.’s excellent ser- 
mon, just as if I had been attending to that! 

I have about given up arguing with her; it 
is only folly to argue with a maniac; but I 
thought her husband must feel dreadfully; so 
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one day I went to condole him about it; and 
what do you think he said? 

“When I wanted a wife,” said he, “I search- 
ed the city through, for a young lady who had 
not a monomania for dress and fashion, and she 
was the only one I hit upon; so I married her, 
and she suits me first-rate.” 


Only think of it! 
—— > 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY JOHN KEBLE. 


“And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
the heavenly host praising God.” 


of 


Wuart sudden blaze of song 
Spreads o'er the expanse of heaven? 
In waves of light it thrills along, 
Th’ angelic signal given! 
“Glory to God!” from yonder central fire 
Flows out the echoing lay beyond the starry quire; 


Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb the wondrous sound 
Is echoed on forever! 
“Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love toward men of love—salvation and release!” 


Yet, stay before thou dare 
To join that festal throng; 
Listen and mark what gentle air 
First stirred the tide of song; 
’T is not “ the Savior born in David’s home, 
To whom for power and health obedient worlds should 
come.” 


'T is not “the Christ, the Lord!” 
With fixed adoring look 
The quire of angels caught the word, 
Nor yet their silence broke; 
But when they heard the sign, where Christ should be, 
In sudden light they shone and heavenly harmony. 


Wrapped in his swaddling bands, 
And in his manger laid, 
The Hope and Glory of all lands 
Is come to the world’s aid; 
No peaceful home ipon his cradle smiled; 
Guests rudely wei t and came, where slept the Royal 
Child. 


But where thou dwellest, Lord, 
No other thought should be; 
Once duly welcomed and adored, 
How should I part with thee? 
Bethlehem must lose thee soon; but thou wilt grace 
The single heart to be thy sure abiding-place, 


Thee, on the bosom laid 
Of a pure virgin mind, 
In quiet ever, and in shade, 
Shepherd and sage may find; 
They, who have bowed untaught to Nature’s sway, 
And they who follow Truth along her star-paved way. 








The pastoral spirits first 
Approach thee, Babe divine; 
For they in lonely thoughts are nursed, 
Meet for thy lonely shrine! 
Sooner than they sheuld miss where thou dost dwell, 
Angels from heaven will stoop to guide them to thy 
cell. 


Still, as the days come round 
For thee to be revealed, 
By wakeful shepherds thou art found, 
Abiding in the field. 
All through the wint’ry heaven and chill night air, 
In music and in light Thou dawnest on their prayer. 


O, faint not ye for fear! 
What though your wandering sheep, 
Reckless of what they see and hear, 
Lie lost in willful sleep? 
High heaven, in mercy to your sad annoy, 
Still greets you with glad tidings of immortal joy. 


Think on th’ eternal home 
The Savior left for you; 
Think on the Lord, most Holy, come 
To dwell with hearts untrue; 
So shall ye treal untired His pastoral ways, 
And in the darkness sing your carol of high praise. 


SS Eee 


SEVEN YEAKS AGO. 
BY MERIBA A. BADCOCK. 


SEVEN years ago this Summer, 
When June's roses fairest bloomed, 
To the lonely grave we bore her, 
And our idol there entombed. 


Seven years—alas! the shadow 
That across our threshold lay, 

Falls as darkly on our hearth-stone 
As it did that bitter day. 


Seven years the blue-eyed pansies 
O'er her grave their watch have kept, 
While beneath the flowers and grasses 
She in dreamless rest has slept. 


Night-dews fall in tear-drops round her 
Weeping willows near her wave, 

Bird-songs float with mournful cadence 
O’er our loved one’s early grave. 


We “forget” her! shall the star-gems 
Fail to deck the brow of night? 

Shall the sunbeams fail to greet us 
With their genial warmth and light? 


Just as well might we forget her, 
She who blessed us from her birth; 
She the sunbeam of our household— 
Faded from our sight on earth. 


Faded, gone, but not forgotten, 
It shall add a brighter glow 

To the realm in which we'll join her, 
When our work is done below. 
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BY J. 


T is with no slight degree of hesitation that I 

attempt a brief sketch of what I saw in 
Italy, but especially in Rome, during Holy 
Week; or more definitely, during the eight days 
which close with Easter Sunday. Nevertheless, 
I will attempt it. My plan is to speak simply 
of what I myself saw; for the offices and cere- 
monies of this week are so many, so various, 
take place in so many different localities, and 
above all, are so lengthy and wearisome, that 
no one mortal can well attend and appreciate 
all of them. I did not have the pleasure of 
seeing the first of those holy days, Palm Sun- 
day, in the Eternal City; but I saw it in Flor- 
ence, a city in which it is celebrated with al- 
most equal pomp and circumstance. Early on 
the morning of this day 1 betook myself to the 
Duomo, the great cathedral of the city. Its 
portals were constantly receiving and giving 
forth streams of excited people. The earnest 
countenances of all seemed to express a con- 
sciousness that the day and its parade consti- 
tuted an important epoch in the history of their 
souls; though I rather suspect that the real 
motive of the animation was simply an anxiety 
as many as possible of the splendid pa- 
with which the Romish Church 
the day. Before we had reached the 
we were met by all sorts of ragged boys 


to see 
geants cele- 
brates 
portal, 
wnd preity girls, each with a bunch of twigs, 
some of them resembling palm branches, of 
which they: desired us to purchase a portion. 
These were branches which had been blessed by 
a priest, and were designed to be borne by all 
Catholics who would witness the great symbel- 
ical procession. We entered the Duomo, and 
after growing weary of witnessing pompous 
rites, and of breathing “incensed” air, saw at 
last the formation of the procession of palms. 
It consisted of the inferior clergy in front, and 
was terminated by bishops and other high Pa- 
pal officers, followed by an archbishop, the 
chief officer of the day. The design of the 
procession is to give an outward representation 
of the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem on the 
occasion when it is said of him that “ much 
people, when they heard that he was coming, 
took branches of palm trees and went forth to 
meet him and cried: Hosanna, blessed is the 
King of Israel that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” It moved from the Duomo very slowly 
along crowded streets, to a church in a distant 
part of the city. At the door of this church 
the procession was arrested and before being 


| treated me with great politeness. 





permitted to enter, went through a sort of rit- 
ualistic parley, in which a choir in the depth of 
the church discoursed strains of heavenly music, 
and was responded to in tones of thunder by a 
similar choir from without. Finally the proces- 
sion was permitted to enter and join in further 
ceremonies, which I did not choose to witness. 

On leaving Florence we hoped to arrive in 
Rome in time to enjoy the spectacles of Holy 
Thursday, but our train was a little behind 
time, and we were disappointed. Besides this, 
the omnibus which we entered was about, half 
an hour in getting ready to leave the depot, and 
when it did start moved so slowly as to con- 
sume about an hour in reaching our hotel. But, 
alas! even then it did not prove to be our hotel. 
We had ar-ived at a very inopportune season. 
Tens of thousands of strangers from all parts 
of Caristendom had flocked to Rome to witness 
the greatest pageant of the world, the celebra- 
tion of Easter in the city of the Pope, and all 
the public houses were filled to excess. Neither 
love nor money could purchase for us even the 
simplest quarters. There remained to us but 
one alternative, namely, to plunge into the city, 
stranger as we were, and seek private lodgings. 
We were soon at the work, and during its con- 
tinuance of an hour, found many instances of 
what seemed to us like the workings of the 
dark side of human nature. We had no trou- 
ble in finding abundance of unoccupied fur- 
nished apartments, but the difficulty was to find 
any thing like a Christian price. The Catholics 
seemed to have all turned Jews, and to have 
lost. all conception of the normal functions of a 
conscience. In repeated instances they asked 
for a room for a few days only more than was 
the ordinary price of a similar room for two 
months. I must confess, however, that they 
They seemed 
very anxious that I should engage rooms im- 
mediately, and were quite fearful if I did not 
that the city would soon be so full as to render 
it impossible for me to find even a place to lay 
my head. The simple fact in the matter is, 
that many of the people of Rome have very 
few visible means of support, but depend al- 
most entirely on “fleecing” the multitudes of 
strangers, who for many reasons are continu- 
ally flowing to the city. I succeeded, however, 
after much interesting experience, in obtaining 
suitable rooms in the Vie di Ripetta, conven- 
iently situated about midway between the Col- 
iseum and St. Peter’s Church. 

By this time several precious ho ‘rs of Holy 
Thursday had been consumed; still we determ- 
ined to see what we could. Accordingly, after 
a hurried repast, we hastened off in the direc- 
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tion of St. Peter's, At first we found the 
streets almost deserted; but pretty soon we be- 
gan to meet rapidly-driving carriages. This led 
us to fear what we soon learned in fact was the 
case; namely, that the chief ceremony of the 
day, with its closing Papal benediction, had been 
completed. The crowd which met us soon grew 
very dense, so that it was difficult to proceed. 
Finally, on nearing the great bridge over the 
Tiber, the Ponte di San Angelo, we were brought 
toa dead halt; for the vast multitude which had 
witnessed the solemnities of the day, was now 
pressing its way from St. Peter’s to the main 
part of the city which lies on the opposite, the 
south-eastern, side of the river. And as they 
all passed over this one bridge, it became 
choked up, and remained for some time ia a 
stale of uncomfortable blockade. While we 
were waiting for the multitude to pass, we had 
ample time to make observations. 

Just across, at the north end of the bridge, 
stands the celébrated Papal castle of San An- 
gelo, a huge cylindrical mass of masonry, built 
originally for a mausoleum, by the Emperor 
Adrian, in the second century. It has done 
service in former ages as a fortress for the 
Popes. According to tradition it bears the 
nane Angelo in commemoration of the fact 
that, during the prevalence of the pest, in the 
sixth century, an angel was seen to alight upon 
it and solemnly sheath his sword, in token that 
the wrath of God was appeased. The bridge, 
which is now ornamented by ten large angels 
in marble, was originally construcied by the 
same Emperor, and takes its name from the 
castle. But more interesting still than these 
dead works, was the living multitude which 
streamed into the city. All classes were there, 
from the ragged, rascally-looking peasant, to 
the haughty heirs of ancient nobility. The 
splendor of the carriage or chariot correspond- 
ed exactly with the dignity of the oceupant. 
Bishops, archbishops, and princes rode by in 
great numbers; but neither they nor their 
gilded trappings had much of interest for me. I 
was chiefly attracted by the gorgeous equipages 
of the Cardinals. I had elsewhere seen many 
specimens of royal carriages on occasions of 
state, but it seemed to me that I had never 
seen any thing nearly so splendid as the char- 
iots of these pretended servants of Christ. 
They were literally of purple and gold. As it 
was a warm day, the windows of the chariots 
were open ani we had a fine view of the phys- 
iognomy of the Cardinals, with their purple 
robes anc hats. All temperaments were repre- 
sented, from the gross, corpulent epicure to the 
sallow and ghastly reciter of prayers and keeper 





of fasts. Some seemed to be men of noble feel- 
ing and high culture, but the majority pro- 
duced a different impression. 

But finally the press of the multitude had 
passed, and we were enabled to cross the bridge. 
Here, turning to the left, we took the better 
of two parallel streets, and after several min- 
utes’ walking, came to the entrance of the pi- 
azza of St. Peter’s. At this point we stopped 
a few moments and endeavored to comprehend 
the spectacle that lay before us. The piazza, 
in the center of which stands a beautiful Egyp- 
tian obelisk of red granite, one hundred and 
twenty-six feet in hight, which was brought to 
Rome from Heliopolis by order of Caligula, was 
the first object of our attention. It embraces an 
area of several acres, and is slightly elliptical in 
form, being inclosed on either side by a semi- 
circular colonnade. Between the obelisk and the 
colonnades on either hand, stand two of the 
finest fountains in the world. Their snowy 
waters are forever sparkling in the light of the 
sun or moon. Beyond this finely-paved ellip- 
tical area, and immediately in front of St. Pe- 
ter’s, lies a square court inclosed between two 
straight colonnades, which unite the ellipse with 
the sides of the great cathedral. At first I found 
it utterly impossible to realize that 1 stood be- 
fore the largest, the most magnificent temple 
that had ever been erected for the worship of 
the Almighty; and it was not till after re- 
peated visits that I finally got rid of this im- 
pression. I attributed this to the fact that 
I had just spent a week in Florence, during 
every day of which | had visited that great 
masterpiece of the architect, Brunelleschi, the 
Duomo, This church, it has always seemed to 
me, far surpasses St. Peter’s in impressing the 
beholder with the feeling of the vast and sub- 
lime. The facade of St. Peter’s disappoints 
every body. It is so divided into horizontal 
stories or sections, that the impression of vast- 
ness is destyoyed. And besides this, the dome 
which rises over the transept in the west end, 
is so far from the facade that when you stand 
in the immediate front it is entirely invisible, 
so that in fact the most unfavorable of all 
points from which to behold this vast building, 
is just in front of it about one hundred yards 
distant. 

On passing the vestibule and entering the 
body ofthe church, we experienced a feeling 
of disappointment and almost chagrin. We 
stood in the center of the chief nave of the 
largest church in the world, and yet we re- 
mained unimpressed. It was in vain that we 
recollected that the length of the church was 
five hundred and seventy-five feet; that of the 
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transverse nave four hundred and seventeen 
feet, and that the width of the nave in which 
we stood was eighty-seven feet; we could not 
realize the emotion which we thought we ought 
to experience. Perhaps we had expected too 
much. I find, however, some apology for my 
apathy in the style of the architecture of St. 
Peter’s. I have never been able to admire the 
Italian style as compared with the Gothic. Such 


churches as the cathedral of Magdeburg and No- | 


tre Dame at Paris, are much better adapted to 
impress the soul with awe and wonder, than the 
gigantic proportions of St. Peter’s. Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in London, strikes me with much 
greater power than St. Paul’s, though the latter 
is much larger. After several visits and re- 
peated attempts, however, I succeeded to some 
extent in feeling the vastness of St. Peter’s. I 
helped myself to this in various ways. For ex- 
ample, I observed from the entrance of the cen- 
tral nave, that there were attached to the main 
pillars at the sides, several vases for holy water 
which were supported by infants in white mar- 
ble. On approaching these very small infants, 
as they seemed to be, we were surprised to see 
them transformed into masculine figures, six or 
seven feet high. Men when seen in the oppo- 
site end of the nave seemed like very insignifi- 
cant dwarls. A conversational voice grew in- 
distinct when not half the length of the church 
distant. On the frieze surrounding the base of 
the dome are inscribed in Latin these words: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I 
build my church, and to thee will I give the 
keys of the kingdom.” This, as seen from be- 
low, is only comfortably legible, and yet on as- 
cending to the dome each letter is discovered to 
occupy a space of about forty-two square feet. 
Within the dome are depicted in mosaic the 
four evangelists with their emblems. These, as 
seen from below, are, likewise, only large enough 
to be distinctly seen. But on nearer approach 
even the delicate quill in St. Mark’s hand 
proved to be at least six feet long. The tints 
and shadings of color which are required to 
produce these exquisite portraits are discovered 
to rest not on the genial surface of a canvas, 
but to be produced by little irregular blocks of 
differently-colored enameled stone carefully col- 
located and imbedded in mortar. It is a very 
rough, coarse-looking surface, and in places you 
can lay your finger in the mortarless crevices. 
The little blocks present on an average about a 
square inch of surface, The other exquisite 
mosaic pictures in the various parts of St: 
Peter’s are produced in the same way. One 
wonders how such marvelous creations can be 
wrought by such simple means; and yet all 








that is required is a due regard to the laws of 
distance, and a proper selection of the little 
colored stones. 

On entering the main nave the first object 
which arrests the somewhat bewildered atten- 
tion, is the confession or tomb of St. Peter. It 
lies below the pavement of the church, is sur- 
rounded by a circular balustrade, and descend- 
ed to by two flights of stairs. Before the 
altar stands, in kneeling posture, a fine statue 
of Pius the Sixth, by Canova. More than one 
hundred lamps are here kept forever burning. 
Over the tomb and immediately under the 
dome stands a splendid baldachin of gilded 
bronze, sustained by four lofty spiral colunins 
of composite order, likewise of gilded bronze. 
The metal employed in this fine work of Ber- 
nini weighs not less than ninety-three tuns, 
and was obtained by despoiling the Pantheon. 
This magnificent tomb is supposed to contain 
one half cf the body of St. Peter. 

The great dome, which rises ‘like the vault of 
the starry heavens above this tomb, is the next 
object of our wonder. The soul never wearies 
of gazing up into its remote depths. It is here 
that the immensity of the church is most 
deeply felt. Who that has ever seen there the 
sublime mosaics of the four Evangelists, but 
especially that of St. John, will ever forget 
them! This vast dome is one hundred and 
thirty feet in diameter, rests on four arches, 
supported by as many pillars, each of which is 
two hundred and thirty-four feet in cireumfer- 
ence, and, like that at Florence, is of double 
structure, a dome within a dome. One of the 
four gigantic pillars is pierced by a spiral stair- 
way, by means of which visitors ascend to the 
base of the dome. From thence the stairway 
winds along between the inner and outer domes, 
and at last leads to the lantern. Strangers who 
ascend are allowed to proceed at their leisure, 
and to halt as often as they please. This latter 
we found it quite necessary to do, inasmuch as 
the winding ascent is much more wearying 
than the walking of many miles on a level sur- 
face. Arriving at the top of the main part of 
the church, we were very glad to halt and walk 
about over its vast area. We seemed just to 
have reached the surface of terra firma, so large 
was the surface around us. There was space 
there for quite a large field of grain. At least 
a respectable village could have found there 
ample room. And indeed it did not seem un- 
village-like; for wherever we looked we saw 
inhabitants, some at amusement, others plying 
the implements of many trades. We saw ma- 
sons, carpenters, and policemen; and, stranger 
still, we saw the dense smoke and heard the 
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clang of blacksmiths’ shops. Yes, it is a fact. 
The continual repairs which the vast cathedral 
requires have occasioned the locating on its 
roof of permanent shops. Here the work of 
hewing stone, and of beating iron bars with the 
huge sledge-hammer, goes unceasingly on, with- 
out in the least disturbing the, prayer-like, the 
death-like silence of the temple below. 


We have now reposed long enough to resume 


the ascent. We are ayain very weary betore 
reaching the top of the dome. Here the land- 
scape which spreads out on every side is rich 
beyond description. At this point we fell in 
company with a very clever American priest, 
with whom we had much pleasure in studying 
the landscape, and in identifying the prominent 
objects of the city at the south-east. We now 
ascend further to the top of the lantern, and 
from thence can climb, if we choose, a long lad- 
der, and finally enter the great metallic ball, 
seven feet in diameter, which is the limit for 
the most daring adventurer, except it be the 
chief sexton, who, by means of an iron ladder, 
climbs on the outside of the ball to the great 
cross which surmounts the whole. This man, 
whose life is often in so great danger, is said to 
enjoy from the Pope the benefit of a perpetual 
absolution, so that, lose his life when he may, 
he will always be ready. We ventured to climb 
the ladder and enter the ball; though our En- 
glish companion, after mounting a lew yards, 
was taken with faintness of knees, and, ex- 
claiming that it was “too much like going into 
eternity for him,” beat a sudden retreat. I my- 
self was not very well repaid, except in the 
name of the thing; for, it being quite a warm 
day, and the port-holes of the ball being rather 


small, I found the air of the interior very hot | 
Descending to the platform | 


and very impure. 
below, we took a final survey of the enchant- 
ing panorama around us, and, with a rather sad 
heart, began the descent. What stranger, in 
face of the extreme unlikelihood of ever stand- 
ing in such a place again, could close his eyes 
on the bright scene before him, and enter. the 
gloomy stairway of descent, without melancholy 
thoughts! 

We soon found diversion, however, in read- 
ing the tablets which have been placed in the 
walls along the upper stairway in memory of 
the distinguished persons, princes and poets, 
who had honored it with a personal ascent. 
Most of the distinguished princes of modern 
history have made the ascent. Of many of 
them it is engraved in marble that they 
climbed ‘even into the ball.” I noticed, 
among those who did not: venture quite so 
high, the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. It is 


| a full day’s work to ascend St. Peter’s, enjoy 
| the sights, and then make the wearisome de- 
scent, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A NEW-YEAR’S SONG. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


RNG out, wild bells, to the sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and Jet him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Xing, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Aing out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Xing in redress to all mankind. 


Ling out a slowly-dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 





ting in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 


Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Xing in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 





Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out tne darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


_—_—_—_—_——_— 
THE SUN OF LOVE. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


O Lor», Christ Jesus, take me to thy heart— 
All sin and sorrow washed away from mine— 
And make me to forget the woes of life 
By the sweet solacing of Love Divine. 


O Thou that madest hearts to yearn for love, 
All human love seems often base and vain; 
But satisfy me fully by thine own, 
And I shall know no want, shall feel no pain. 


Father and mother, lover, brother, friend, 
What are all these but sparks struck off from Thee? 
And when they fail, O glorious Sun of Love, 





I lose my loss in thine infinity. 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 


BY MRS. MARY JANES INGHAM, 


THREE ladies sat in a well-furnished library- 

room. No lack was there of poetry and 
philosophy; of history and travel; of biography 
and romance to enrich a.leisure hour, and out 
of those books seemed to come forth, clothed in 
immortal life, the souls of those who wrote 
them, giving rare companionship to the attent- 
ive readers. 

Pictures of exquisite beauty graced the walls, 
the study of which brought holy thoughts into 
the minds of the gazer, and scattered about 
were stereoscopic views of lake and river; of 
castle and cottage; of water-fall and forest— 
with charts and globes which send one’s imagin- 
ation swiftly sailing round the world, whence it 
comes back, after a glad, gay voyage, freighted 
with the wealth of foreign shores, 

Floating on the Summer air into the bay- 
windows, from freshly-blown roses and white- 
flowering syringas, came a deep, mysterious 
fragrance, and glancing in from the red, earthen 
pots outside were geraniums with scarlet bloom, 
fuschias With pendent, creamy bells, and calyx 
of royal purple. 

As a foil to this brightness, the “ Wandering 
Jew,” with thick, glossy leaves of green, twined 
upon the white trellis, appearing to emulate its 
namesake in freshness and length of life, and 
from its present thrifty condition seemed ready, 
too, for interminable travel, unless heid in check 
by careful hands. ; 

The maples threw lengthened shadows on the 
ground, and just in front grew the arbor vite, 
suggesting the Tree of Life growing by that 
nameless river whose flow gladdens the dwellers 
of the New Jerusalem. 

The three occupants of the library-room were 
all in a meditative mood. Emma, with absorbed 
eye, was deep in Tulloch’s “Christ of the Gos- 
pels.” Pauline, with half-closed book, looked 
out into the shadows upon the beautiful plants 
below; and the third, Mrs. Ellis, reclining upon 
the sofa, with saddened brow and in mourning 
robes, was intently surveying a cross of mosses 





framed on the wall, and at whose foot, uprising | 


from a bed of ferns and grasses, a fair hand had 
written, “In te, O Christe, spero.” 

Just then, the lady looking forth from the 
window, as her eye caught sight of the jets 
thrown back into their basin of water-lilies, re- 
peated in a low, sweet voice, 


“ There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


This seemed to touch the key-note of all their 


| 





hearts, for a smile illuminated the face of the 
widowed mourner, and the reader, noted among 
her friends for a love of metaphysics and ability 
to reason logically, went on audibly thus: 

“Christ is Christianity. In him are all its 
truths, all its motives, all its glory summed up. 
He is its Alpha and Omega; the embodiment of 
all it teaches, all it prescribes, all it promises.” 

“A singular coincidence, that we should all 
at this moment be thinking of the Savior of the 
world,” said Mrs. Ellis, “and how strikingly it 
shows the absolute necessity to the human soul 
of an object of trust and adoration.” 

“Yes;” and the reader closed her book for a 
time, “and I should love to know just how He 
seems to each of us. To me, he is the highest 
ideal of goodness, the model teacher, hero and 
martyr, the Divine example so pure and holy 
that I can not hope to attain to it.” 

“To me,” said the fair girl at the window, 
Pauline, who, by the way, was a missionary’s 
daughter, sent home from foreign lands to be 
educated, ‘‘he is an Elder Brother, my constant 
and faithful Friend. Yes, more: be is father 
and mother, home and country, my ali.” And 
her eye glowed with rapture as she spoke, for 
she had her father’s fervor and his own love for 
that Savior he proclaimed to the heathen. 

“To me,” said Mrs. Ellis, “he is the sorrow- 
ing One. I ever think of him in Gethsemane, 
in Pilate’s hall, or on the dreadful mount of 
crucifixion, bearing the sins and the griefs of 
the world, and in that dark hour exclaiming, 
‘Eloi, eloi, lama sabacthani!’” 

Her tears were fast gathering when the mis- 
sionary’s daughter, springing to her side, em- 
braced her tenderly and said, “ Weep not; He is 
risen, and now, loving and true as on the earth, 
is saying, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are heavy 
laden,’ ” 

Emma looked at the young girl as if she 
longed to possess her child-like faith, and she 
spoke rather sorrowfully, “ You are beholding 
the ascended Christ, while I look upon him as 
during his incarnation; hence your ideas con- 
cerning him are enthusiastic, while mine are 
coolly phiNosophic. With my peculiar tempera- 
ment, I am almost devoid of faith, and must ar- 
rive at certain conclusions from external evi- 
dence only, while yours reaches to that ‘ within 
the vail,’ and sees there what is hidden to me.” 

“Are you not to yourself, Emma, too often 
saying, ‘Ecce homo! Christ, in his incarna- 
tion, is to you a model of excellence; but is he 
present to you, spiritually, the risen Redeemer, 
able to save you?” 

“T admit that my reading and thinking per- 
tain, in great measure, to him in his humanity. 
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Would that I had lived in his day, had with 
these eyes beheld him in that wonderful char- 
acter of united God and man, then might I be- 
lieve as readily as you, Pauline!” 

At this moment the lady addressed, brought 
from a folio of pictures a photograph of Thor- 
waldsen’s sculptured “Christ blessing little chil- 
dren;” so softened was every lineament with a 
marvelous beauty, and so radiant was the illu- 
mination encircling the brow, the outstretched 
arm and hand laid upon the child’s head, that 
Mrs, Ellis reverently exclaimed, “ My Lord and 
my God!” 

“TI always feel,” said Pauline, “ when looking 
upon this, much as I imagine the kneeling wo- 
man to have felt when she touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment.” 

Emma dwelt long upon it, with curious eye. 
“ Beautiful! but it is only the dream of an art- 
ist; another would have given us something 


else. By the way, Mrs. Ellis, do you think it 
right to attempt a likeness of our Lord—is it 


not sacrilege?” 

“It is my opinion that a representation of 
Deity as such, exclusively, is altogether wrong, 
to say nothing of the lack of taste displayed in 
such an attempt. If Moses was not permitted 
to behold the Almighty even in intimate com- 


| 





| 


| 


daic paraphrase? Here it is. Let me read it to 
you. ‘His head means his law, which is more 
desirable than the finest gold. His eyes look 
continually upon Jerusalem even as doves look 
upon the water-courses. His cheeks represent 
the two tables of stone, which he gave to his 
people, and these are written in ten lines, like 
to the rows of a spice-garden, producing acute 
meanings, even as a garden produces spices; the 
lips of his wise men which study in the law 
drop senses on every side; and their speech is 
as choice myrrh or as sweet as honey.’ The 


| whole of it is a perfect type of symbolic lan- 


guage so much in vogue in that age of the 
world.” 

“T am one,” answered Pauline, “who would 
take that poem as it stands in the Bible, in its 
simplicity and appropriateness of description, 
without resorting to that mirror *of Jewish 
minds, the Targum, for interpretation.” 

Emma continued: “ Again, the prophet Isaiah 
says, ‘He hath not form nor comeliness;’ and 
also, ‘His visage was so marred, more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men.’” 

“As to those passages,” replied the mission- 


| ary’s daughter, “I think with Clarke, that they 


munion, it is certainly profanity to endeavor to | 


convey a likeness of God. 


But Christ was seen | 


of men, himself vailed in humanity, and why | 
may we not realize an ideal of his person | 


through the artist’s inspiration?” 

“Do you imagine the Savior to have been 
beautiful, physically?” 

“ As our Lord exhibited in his Divine nature 
the perfection of moral beauty, and his clear, 
penetrating judgment and unfailing intellectual 
power showed the highest type of mental en- 


dowment, so I imagine the graces of his person | 


must have rendered him so attractive to the 
children of men, that they beheld in him ex- 
quisite physical beauty, and Thorwaldsen seems 
to have fully embodied this idea,” answered 
Mrs. Ellis, still attentively studying the pic- 
ture. 

“ And so, also, does Solomon in his Song of 
Songs,” added Pauline. 


“*The chiefest among ten thousand; 
His head is as the most fine gold; 
His eyes are as the eyes of doves, 
His cheeks are as a bed of spices, 
His lips like lilies which drop sweet-smelling myrrh; 
His countenance is as Lebanon, 
His mouth is most sweet; 
~ Yea, he is altogether lovely.’” 


“You are making literal that mystical poem,” 
said Emma; “ have you never read the old Chal- 





refer to our blessed Lord’s appearance after the 
offering to him of the indignities of those who 
hated him, just previous to his death. His ap- 
pearance | conceive to have been imposing in 
its majesty aad serenity. Think, what a won- 
derful face he must have borne ‘who walked 
among men, as though he were one of them, re- 
lieved them in distress, taught them to love 
each other, bore with undisturbed patience a 
perpetual hail-storm of calumny; and when his 
enemies grew fiercer, continued still to endure 
their attacks in silence. Indeed, he must have 
possessed a marvelous fascination, for what 
crowds followed upon his steps, eager for one 
glance, for one touch!” 

“ Your enthusiasm for Christ’s matchless char- 
acter, leads you to suppose his features symmet- 
rical; you must recollect that he had a Jewish 
face, which you know differs from all others in 
repulsiveness of outline. In this old MS Bible 
I read this line, 


‘There is not schape to him, ne fairnesse.’” 


“Who would think Isaiah and Paul homely ?” 
interpreted the young girl, warmly—“ the one 
with eye gleaming with prophetic fire, and the 
other with inspired tongue, eloquently persuad- 
ing men to be reconciled to Christ; or, the un- 
vailed Moses descending from Sinai with a face 
which shone, though he knew it not, and they 
were Jews and no doubt bore the marked pecu- 
liarities of their race; and apropos to your 
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quotation from the old MS., let me read you 
something which my father copied with his own 
hand from a curious collection into this sketch- 
book. It is supposed to have been a letter writ- 
ten to the Roman senate by Pilate’s predeces- 
sor in office, Tullius Lentulus: ‘There appeared 
in these days a man of singular virtue, named 
Jesus Christ, who is living amongst us, and of 
the Gentiles is accepted as a prophet of truth, 
but by his own disciples as the Son of God. 
He raises the dead; cures all manner of dis- 
eases; of stature somewhat tall and comely, with 
a very reserved countenance, such as beholders 
may both love and fear; his hair is the color of 
a filbert full ripe, and plain almost down to his 
ears, but from his ears down, curled and orient 
of color, wavering about his shoulders; in the 
midst of his head goeth a seam or partition of 
his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites; his 
forehead very plain and smooth; his face with- 
out wrinkles, adorned with comely red; his nose 
and mouth so formed, that nothing can be rep- 
reliended; his beard somewhat thick, agreeable 
in color to his hair, not of great length, but 
forked in the midst. He is of innocent, mature 
look; his eyes gray, clear, and quick; in reprov- 
ing he is terrible, in admonishing, grave, cour- 
teous, and fair-spoken. It can not be remem- 
bered that any have seen him Jaugh, though 
many have seen him weep. In proportion of 
body, well-shaped and straight; his hands and 
aims delectable; in speaking, very temperate 
and wise—a man of singular beauty, surpassing 
the children of men.’” 

“Ah, Pauline!” exclaimed the doubter, “you 
must not be so credulous. Remember, that this 
was but a suppositious letter, and is proved to 
have been written in the fourteenth century, and 
based upon the portraits in the catacombs.” 

“Very well, Emma; granting the truth of 
vour assertion, the original must have been at- 
tractive in form and feature, to warrant so ex- 
quisite likenesses and consequent description. 
As far back as the third century in the Calix- 
tinian and Pontian catacombs, we learn from 
the best authority, that Christ was represented 
with an oval face, straight nose, arched eye- 
brows, and high forehead; with an expression, 
solemn yet tender; with light-brown hair parted 
in front and descending in curls upon the shoul- 
ders. And a writer of the eighth century, John 
of Damascus, represents Jesus as having been 
of imposing appearance, with regular features 
and singularly-beautiful eyes.” 


“Pauline, as you seem to have investigated . 


the subject,” said Mrs. Ellis, “can you tell me 
whose is the most beautiful picture of our 
Lord?” 





“ Raphael’s ‘ Christ in the sepulcher;’ and the 
most ancient portrait of him was in possession 
of the Emperor Alexander Severus, but of that 
I can find no description, however. I read that 
pictorial representations of the head of Christ 
made their first general appearance toward the 
close of the fourth century, and that they served 
as types during the middle ages, and which, 
however conflicting in detail, were all agreed in 
the general attributes of beauty in his appear- 
ance,” 

“An idea has lately been advanced by our 
good Dr. W.,” said Mrs. Ellis, “which pleases 
me well. It is this: that Christ in his person 
and character combined the loveliness and grace 
of woman with manliness and strength, thus 
becoming the exemplars of us all.” 

Tears were slowly gathering in Emma’s eyes, 
and a new light seemed breaking into her face. 
“Your fervor disarms me. I have closed my 
eyes lest I should see beauty in the Redeemer. 
My rebellious heart must break if I sit longer 
grieving in this dungeon of darkness, which 
mine own unbelief has inclosed about me.” 

Then the missionary’s daughter clasping her 
affectionately, whispered, “Come to Jesus, just 
as did the imprisoned Queen whose prayer I 
place before you,” and, melted into deepest con- 
trition, the proud reasoner read that which her 
friend had left in her hand, and prayed, too, 
with a strength of faith before unknown to her. 


“O! Domine, Deus 
Speravi in te, 
O! care mi Jesus 
Nunc libera me. a 
In dura catena, 
In miseré poend 
Desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo 
Et genuflectendo 
Adoro, imploro, 
Ut liberes me!” 


—<—__— 


In worldly matters, “think twice,” but in 
duty, it has been well said, “ First theughts are 
best ;” they are more fresh, more pure, have 
more of God in them. There is nothing like 
the first glance we get at duty, before there has 
been any special pleading of our affections or 
inclinations. Duty is seldom uncertain at first. 
It is only after we have involved ourselves in 
the mazes and sophistries of wishing that things 
were otherwise than they are, that it seems in- 
distinct. Considering it a duty is often explain- 
ing it away. Deliberation is often only dis- 
honesty. God’s guidance is plain when we are 
true. 
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THE WORK THAT NEVER ENDS. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





. majority of men live not for their pleas- 
ures or their possessions, but for their work. 
What they have and what they enjoy they yield 
with far less reluctance than what they purpose. 
But few live for others in the broad sense of 
benefiting mankind; but each one has his nar- 
row sphere which is all the world to him, and 
it is almost impossible to find a man whose 
mind is sv narrow or perverted that he studies 
individual happiness alone. Men and women 
who have failed to make their lives bright ex- 
amples feel it a blessed privilege to live for 
their children, to store youthful minds with 
good precepts, lo see their offspring happier in 
life than themselves, and more deserving of 
happiness. You stand alone and look in a 
mirror, and you see but your own shadow; but 
from whatever stand-point you look upon life, 
how many images are blended with your own! 
The shadows of other lives are so blended with 
your picture, that you can not see yourself 
clearly, and you neither could nor would act 
without regard to others. From our mutual 
relations spring our pleasures and our anxieties, 
for our hopes and fears always extend beyond 
ourselves, 

On account of its sympathies and its strug- 
gles, life is dear. Each man has his own field 
of combat. One fights for an idea, another for 
a principle, a third that he may conquer the 
adverse circumstances of his individual exist- 
ence. The grandest moments of a man’s life 
are those in which his powers are most severely 
tested, if those powers prove equal to the occa- 
sion. A healthy body, a sound mind, an earn- 
est spirit—let these three work together, and 
ask no rest till the “night cometh, when no 
man can work.” Mitchell says, “Strong life 
and sound life, that which lends approaches to 
the infinite and takes on Heaven, is not so 
much a progress as a resistance.” Is not spirit- 
ual progress the result of resistance? Our lives 
are struggles, with here a victory, there a de- 
feat; and are eternal, not only in point of time, 
but in point of influence. You remember the 
dear child Nelly, who loved to go among neg- 
lected graves, and who wept for the forgotten 
dead? And you have not forgotten the good 
schoolmaster, who, pitying her grief, told her of 
a sweeter remembrance of the dead than her 
youthful imagination would ever have sug- 
gested? “ Do you think,” said he, “ that an un- 
visited grave, a withered tree, a neglected flower 
or two, are tokens of forgetfulness or cold neg- 





lect? Do you think there are no deeds, far 
away from here, in which these dead may be 
best remembered? Nell, Nell, there may be 
people in the world, at this very instant, in 
whose good actions and good thoughts these 
very graves, neglected as they look to us, are 
the chief instruments. .... There is nothing— 
no, nothing—innocent or good that dies and is 
forgotten. Let us hold to that faith or none. 
An infant, a prattling child, dying in its cradle, 
will live again in the better thoughts of those 
who loved it, and play its part, through them, 
in the redeeming actions of the world, though 
its body be burned to ashes or drowned in the 
deepest sea.” 

Thus always does Dickens treat earnestly the 
subject of death. He brings in fearful reality 
before us the death of the unjust; that of the 
righteous he presents as a beautiful transition. 
But never by pen of novelist was a death so 
beautifully described as that of Betty Higden, 
in the story of “Our Mutual Friend.” 

Poor Betty Higden, ever charitable out of her 
own small store, yet ever dreading an old age 
of destitution and dependence, is at last found 
by the wayside, forlorn and dying. How does 
the picture change from a shadow to a very 
blaze of glory, when we are told that “ Lizzie 
Hexam gently raised the weather-stained form, 
and lifted her as high as heaven!” O! Betty 
Higden, no longer poor, weak, forlorn, but rich 
and strong and joyful for evermore, for you 
have been “lifted as high as heaven!” 


——__3----—__—_ 


A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 





Away among the Alleghanies there is a 
spring so small that a single ox could drink it 
dry on a Summer’s day. It steals its unobtru- 
sive way among the hills till it spreads out 
into the beautiful Ohio. Thence it stretches 
away a thousand miles, leaving on its banks 
more than a hundred villages and cities, and 
many thousand cultivated farms, and bearing 
on its bosom more than half a thousand steam- 
boats. Then joining the Mississippi, it stretches 
away some twelve hundred miles more, till it 
falls into the great emblem of eternity. It is 
one of the great tributaries of the ocean, which, 
obedient only to God, shall roar and roar till 
the angel, with one foot on the sea and the 
other on the land, shall lift up his hand to 
heaven and swear that time shall be no longer. 
So with moral influence. It is a rill, a riy- 
ulet, an ocean, boundless and fathomless as 
eternity. 
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HESPERUS, 





BY REV. T. M. GRIFFITH, 





EAN PAUL plied his busy pen for ten long 

years without success—be encouraged, ye 
toiling authors whose genius the stupid world 
has yet failed to recognize—writing in a room 
which served as kitchen, parlor, and study, 
amid the rattling of pots and pans, or in the 
open air, inspired by the varied scenes of earth 
and sky, till at last his Hesperus flashed from 
the literary firmament and proved the har- 
binger of glorious success. Thus it has always 
been with the world’s great men; they did not 
wait for greatness to descend upon them with 
downy wings as they lingered in the vale of 
ease, but they climbed the rugged hights of 
duty, and plucked success from the thorny 
stem on which it grew. We readily call to 
mind Luther bidding defiance to all the devils 
that could throng in the road to Worms, Wes- 
ley facing infuriated mobs, Knox confronting 
the thunders of the Papacy, Bunyan calmly 
working on while frowning prison walls inclosed 
him from the bright world—men who wrung 
blessed results from the churlish soil of adverse 
fate—these are the men whom mankind have 
delighted to honor. 

A wonderful imagination had Jean Paul. 
His works are chiefly valuable on account of 
their exquisite beauty of description. Naiure 
was to him an inexhaustible source of delight. 
He was exceedingly sentimental—be it known 
to the lovers of only the practical, that they 
may at once abandon all idea of reading a 
single sentence of Hesperus, or even of this 
article. Such readers—if we do not wrong the 
fair multitudes who read the Repository by 
admitting the possibility of any such persons 
bending impatient eyes upon these pages— 
would be shocked beyond measure if we were 
to tell them that our author is ever and anon 
dwelling upon the raptures of his hero in con- 
templating a few snowy clouds, or a bed of 
flowers, or an ordinary sunset that happens to 
present some features in unison with his “ Vic- 
tor’s” exquisitely-tuned sensibilities; that in- 
stead of simply saying, for instance, that the 
moon was shining, he perpetrates such a brill- 
iant nonentity as this, “The bright moon stood 
overhead in the blue dark like the silvery 
fissure and sparkling fountain-like mouth, from 
which the stream of light out of the other 


world breaks into ours and comes down in |. 


ethereal vapor;” and that he represents his 
characters—-poor weak creatures—as bursting 


into tears no less than a score of times in a 
Vou. XXVII.—2 





single chapter! We imagine with what a sneer 
Mr. Make-Money and his compeers, masculine 
and feminine—all of whom are supposed to reside 
upon some continent a¢ross the seas where the 
Repository does not penetrate—who admit noth- 
ing as lovely save shining gold, and well-cooked 
viands, and well-tilled lands—would hear how 
“bees bent down from grains of sand into the 
springs and sipped water’”—‘“ What if they 
did?” mutters Sir Practical—or how Clotilda 
and Victor looked on each other speechless in 
the transfiguration of love, while the starry 
heaven closed sparkling over them, and the 
melodious waving of the flute-tones agitated 
all the blossoms in the garden; and the great 
night, which with giant limbs slept in the 
moonshine on the earth, stirred for rapture its 
wreaths of shadowed tree-tops;” or, once more, 
how, upon a certain occasion, “the trembling 
evening star pressed on after the sun through 
the rose-clouds under which he was buried; and 
the meadows of grain breathed perfume and 
murmured not; the closed pastures grew green 
and did not glow; the world and every night- 
ingale slept, and life below was a still cloister 
garden, and only overhead the constellations 
like silver ethereal harps seemed to tremble 
and sound before the Spring winds of distant 
Edens.” ‘“ Romantic nonsense!” exclaims Miss 
Matter-of-Fact, and never wishes to hear from 
Mein Herr Jean Paul Friedrich Richter again. 

But even such critics need not fling the book 
aside in dignified contempt, for, lo! here are 
chapters not a few that seem to have been 
prepared for their especial delectation. Thus, 
we find an admirable essay—at least it looks 
admirably ingenious, and solid with compact 
argumentation, without any useless honey or 
flowers—on ‘The Relation of the Soul to the 
Organs,” closing with, “I have now dreamed 
enough, and the reader has slept enough.” Now 
some thoughtless persons may pronounce this 
essay “dry,” but those who value the “ utile” 
above the “dulce,” as all senstble people do, 
pounce upon it as eagl's upon a precious mor- 
sel, it is so full of- not vishment. Then, here is 
a most erudite discus sion of the great interna- 
tional question, ‘“‘M: st treaties be kept, or is 
it enough that they are made?” Moreover, 
we find some excellent ‘ Meteorological Ob- 
servations on Man,” with abundance of sage 
remarks concerning courts, churches, market- 
towns, and all conceivable objects, in inextriea- 
ble confusion, and with interminable detail of 
description—sound thoughts, untouched by the 
pencil of beauty, amid which Mr, Dryasdust 
and his friends linger with profound satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps these profuse reflections were 
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introduced to make the beauty spots more ap- 
parent, as oases in the desert; but some animals 
love even the desert. 

Here is a remark which we quote for the 
consideration of those who would convert the 
world through doctrinal teachings and abstruse 
reasonings alone, and who seem sublimely un- 
conscious that God has given to them for use, 
a fancy, a will, and passions that may yield the 
music of heaven, or rage with malignity and 
woe: “A syllogism does not lead off the blood 
streams of our desires. It is singular that the 
devil in us must alone have the right to spend 
blood, nerves, passions, upon his military opera- 
tions and for his imperial treasury, but the 
angel not.” What is religion itself but a heav- 
enly principle, designed to win man away from 
what is “of the earth, earthy,” up to the purer 
atmosphere of sanctified romance and divine 
beauty ?—the realm of faith— 


“ A higher, ampler heaven than that wherein 
The nations sun themselves.” 


If Hesperus can reveal to us hitherto hidden 
beauties and glories in nature—the reflector of 
a glorious Deity—then welcome be its light. 

And yet we pity the reader who feels under 
obligation to plod through all of Hesperus. 
Only a German could write or read with pa- 
tience such a complicated conglomeration of 

facts and fancies. There is enough learning, 
' imagination, and knowledge of human nature 
in its highest and lowest types, to stock a dozen 
readable books, but the mind wearies of the 
wisdom lavished on trifles. A simple walk 
from St, Luna to Maienthal involves all manner 
of observations, worriments, raptures, and tears. 
The plot of the romance amounts to little. In 
fact, the book is a prose poem, with little inci- 
dent and much imagination. Longfellow’s Hy- 
perion has less originality and beauty, but more 
symmetry and sustained interest. Jean Paul’s 
later work—Titan—has far greater power of 
conception; a perfect treasure-house of senti- 
ment; a temple of the beautiful. The author 
considered it his greatest work—hence perhaps 
the name—but the world still places Hesperus 
on the foreground. 

The author, with characteristic grotesqueness, 
divides his work into forty-five ‘“ Dog-post days,” 
so called because a little dog, which he names 
“Spitz,” is represented as bringing to him the 
materials of the successive chapters, swimming 
with his budget to the island of St. Johr. 0 
impressed is the author with the value of the 
services of said dog, that, at the close of the 
‘volume, he promises him the usual honors of 
earthly greatness, addressing the industrious 





messenger on this wise: “I will, as an encourag- 
ing example, so soon as I have time, flay thee 
and stuff thee neatly, and fill thee as with a 
sausage-filling of hay, in order to set thee up 
in a public library as thine own bust beside 
other distinguished scholars!” Odd conceits and 
quiet humor abound on every page. If Samuel 
Johnson could have obtained a copy of Hes- 
perus he would not perhaps have made the 
remark that “The Anatomy of Melancholy” was 
the only book that could draw him out of bed 
before the usual time. In fact, the author's 
brain is only too fertile for the reader’s peace. 
This German philosophizing and analyzing over 
every thing great and small is amusingly imi- 
tated in Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” or Teu- 
felsdroeckh’s “ Philosophy of Old Clothes.” The 
author of Hesperus, however, seems to have 
unbounded confidence in his powers of enter- 
tainment, promising that when the narrative 
will have advanced somewhat the reader will, 
in his absorbing desire to get through one Dog- 
post day after another, “let six courses grow 
cold and the dessert warm; though an incarnate 
Romish king ride through the streets, and a 
cannon thunder bring up the rear, he shall not 
hear it; his better half shall give in his library 
the best of suppers to her old lovers—he shall 
not see it; they shall hold asafcetida under his 
nose, shall give him in sport light blows with 
a woodman’s ax—he shall not feel it, so beside 
himself shall he be on my account.” The story 
thus becoming a second “ Aladdin’s Wonderful 
Lamp,” the selfhood of the unfortunate Jean 
Paul will be almost lost sight of; though he let 
off “‘ the motliest fire-works of wit,” and though 
“chains of philosophical conclusions hang down 
in skeins out of his mouth, like ribbons from 
a juggler’s, what will it avail?” “ Neverthe- 
less,” he continues, “ribbons must hang down 
and fire-works play;” be it so, but American 
readers, at least—except the above-mentioned 
admirers of the practical—will not be likely to 
pause in the supposed panting interest of the 
story, but will most probably hasten on to 
“conclusion” other than “ philosophical.” 

It is singular that great thinkers often fail 
to perceive the difference between what is orig- 
inal and what is valuable. One might discover 
a realm untrodden by the foot of civilized man, 
but what of it, if it contained no treasures and 
no capabilities? Jean Paul’s exploring fancy 
no doubt reveled among yet undiscovered re- 
gions in the vast kingdom of mind while he 
was writing “‘ The Invisible Lodge,” and “ Selec- 
tions from the Papers of the Devil,” but the 
literary world remained provokingly apathetic. 
So you, O reverend and most profound dis- 
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courser upon themes dear to man, wonder some- 
times why we nod, or turn to look when 
neighbor Smith walks up the aisle, or when a 
butterfly flits in at the open window; surely 
you are telling us deep things, and in a style 
of masterly ingenuity; why have we so little 
interest? My dear sir, your deep things are 
not necessarily of any great account. A man 
might dig deeply in the earth and only bring 
up a piece of old red sandstone; or dive deeply 
in the ocean but to bring up an oyster; and 
you, respected sir, insist upon the value of that 
sermon, or lecture, because, say you, “I fished 
it out of great depths;” but we, nevertheless, 
presume to ask, has it any intrinsic worth? 
Now if you would, from that deep mind of 
yours, bring to light only golden words and 
gems of thought, we would rejoice over them 
as great spoils; but you present us also with 
so much dusty, fossilized material that we can 
scarcely get sight of the precious things. We 
want not merely deep thought, but living, 
beautiful, inspiring thought. 

But lest we appear to be illustrating this 
point by presenting earth and shells without 
the gold and gems, we will bid the reader a 
cheerful good-night, and draw, for the present, 
a cloud-vail over Hesperus. 


—_—_—_—__——. 


TOURISTS IN SPAIN. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM WELLS. 





PAIN has ever been a sort of “terra incog- 
J nita” to simple pleasure tourists. It has 
been no easy matter to reach her boundaries, 
and when within her frontiers travel has been 
inconvenient and dangerous. But even the 
proud and conservative Castilian. has been una- 
ble to resist the inroads of modern invention, 
and the iron road and metal steed now invade 
his soil, and bring him into close and easy com- 
munication with his neighbors. Or, rather, we 
should assume the converse of this proposition, 
and assert that his neighbors are brought near 
him; for the Spaniard seldom leaves his native 
soil on errands of mere curiosity. Spain is his 
first and only love; her hills, and vales, and 
streams are to him dearer than all others, and 
even her castles, though proverbially built in 
the air, have for him far more attraction than 
those of the Rhine and the Danube. 

The world, however, seems now inclined to 
go to Spain, even though Spain may steadily 
refuse to come to it. Since the railroad from 
Paris to Madrid has been finished, the Iberian 
Peninsula seems to have acquired new charms; 





it is, as it were, drawn within the circle of the 
great tour, and made accessible to travelers by 
rail. But the railway traveler is a peculiar spe- 
cies of explorer, recently sprung into exist- 
ence, with no affinity to such daring spirits as 
Kane, Fremont, or Livingstone. He takes no 
special interest in adventures, and seems, in- 
deed, mainly to ride from one hotel to another; 
in the mean while he eats and sleeps, and takes 
an occasional glance at some picturesque or 
sublime scene from the window of his car. In 
this modern vehicle he finds a motley group 
of companions from every nook and corner of 
the world, all assuming a cosmopolitan charac- 
ter; peculiarities of costume and manners are 
fast disappearing, and the railroad itself is the 
prince of cosmopolites—the same in Paris, Vi- 
enna, St. Petersburg, or Madrid—no national 
costume. 

Alas for the romance of journeys by the high- 
way or the winding stream! Even the delicious 
interlude of intruding brigands is now banished 
from travel, and the railroad bears you safely 
from the Pyrenees to the Escurial without an 
exciting adventure. The mountain castle and 
the mountain inn, the Spanish Hidalgos, Don 
Quixotte, Sancho, and the robber band are all 
things of the past. 

And, curiously enough, we note with interest 
the fact, that modern tourists, or at least the 
recent ones whose jottings we are enjoying, are 
ladies of adventurous spirit, whose curiosity 
impels them to break the ice of this new field 
for charming and instructive gossip. 

Mrs. Byrne has lately given to the English 
world an entertaining volume of her travels, 
which is now, though a reprint, commanding 
the attention of the American public; and a 
German lady, who assumes the masculine pseu- 
donym of Arthur Stahl, is engaging the at- 
tention of her own countrymen, by a delightful 
series of pictures of Spanish travel. Said lady 
has endeavored to hide her sex through this 
incognito, but in vain; feminine characteristics 
peep out through every line. She is a charm- 
ing author, possessing esprit, fantasy, and feel- 
ing, and, above all, the power quickly to seize 
and truly to reflect impressions—a gift inborn 
in woman, We, therefore, look for freshly- 
colored pictures of cities, landscapes, and popu- 
lar customs, and we are not disappointed; to 
these we add an occasional adventure tinged 
with the humor of rain or sunshine, and now 
and then a mishap with the bill of fare in hotel 
or depot restaurant—but no romance, no, not 
even in a railroad car of Spain! 

But to start with madame from her German 
home. Without time to examine her first rail- 
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road station—and these, by the way, abroad 
are frequently worthy of a visit from architect- 
ural elegance and convenience—she is hurried 
into the cars away from Cologne and through 
Belgium to Paris. From here, after a hasty 
visit to Fontainebleau, she proceeds to Bor- 
deaux, thence to the sulphur baths of St. Sau- 
veur, and then the Pyrenees. O, these fright- 
ful Pyrenees! Here commence winds, and 
storms, and rain. But the programme must 
proceed, and therefore a visit to the Hills of 
the Gave. The cowl is drawn over the head, 
the wind drives the rain and spray from the 
fall into the face, and the clouds inwrap the 
mountains in a deep vail of mist; the falls are 
there, but the illusion vanishes on finding so 
great a deficit between expectation and reality. 
But the question naturally arises, Is a land- 
scape morally obliged to appear romantic and 
beautiful during a storm so severe and gloomy 
that one would not turn a favorite dog out of 
doors? However, even farther on our traveler 
has no very flattering encomiums for the Pyre- 
nees; no wild, romantic, rocky precipices, only 
a monotonous formation, covered with a sorry, 
half-burnt vegetation, instead of the magnifi- 
cent natural spectacles promised. 
But a rich compensation is found in 


THE CASTLE OF HENRY THE FOURTH, 


We stepped upon the lofty terrace, and it 
soon became evident that we were on the most 
beautiful spot that my eyes ever beheld; at a 
point of such manifold charms that we can 
compare it with no other, we were completely 
absorbed in the magic power of its beauty. 
The whole chain of the Pyrenees lay before us, 
and from here how majestic the wall of rocky 
hights, and how gorgeous in its coloring! Some 
peaks were covered with snow, others wrapped 
in gray, heavy clouds. In front of us lay a 
beautiful undulating valley, adorned with curi- 
ous fields and forests, divided by the limpid 
river Gave, on both sides of which is built the 
city of Pau, whose suburbs seemed lost in in- 
numerable white rustic villas. The castle com- 
mands this view in addition to its own charms 
of garden and landscape. With its turrets and 
towers, its coins and balconies, it lies in a lap 
of living green. Its high walls are covered 
with the foliage of views whose red garlands 
gracefully entwine the columns or droop from 
the baleonies. Terraces of variegated flowers 
form a charming contrast with the stern gray 
of the castle, and toward the shore of the Gave 
extends a crumbling wall romantically adorned 
with dilapidated turrets gracefully entwined 
with green ivy. Before the main balcony of 





the castle, in an open space, stands a statue of 
Henry the Fourth, admirably executed in white 
marble. The form is youthful, the head proudly 
thrown back, and the open, sharp glance di- 
rected toward the native province of Henry of 
Navarre. The left hand bears a mighty halle- 
bard, and on the right reclines a graceful hound. 
The smaller points, such as the meshes of the 
coat of mail, the hunting utensils in the belt, 
the hands and fingers are finished by an accom- 
plished chisel. The evening sun now shone on 
certain portions of the distant mountain range, 
the tints were changing continually, and the 
trees casting their shadows in the clear flood. 
The air was pure and scented with the fragrance 
of flowers—it would be in vain to endeavor to 
describe the magic which lay over the land- 
scape. 

We leave it to our fair readers, after reading 
this description, whether the masculine nom de 
plume which this author bears is not a very 
transparent vail. 

Leaving this enchanted castle, madame pro- 
ceeds on her tour via Bayonne and Biarritz— 
the latter a celebrated Spanish watering- place 
in great favor with Eugenie, the French Em- 
press, and, therefore, much resorted to also by 
her imperial consort. It consequently figures 
largely at times in the field of European news. 
Burgos is the first really Spanish city that is 
met on this route that has fully preserved its 
originality and size. It contains one of the 
finest cathedrals in Spain, which is very mi- 
nutely described; and, indeed, Spanish edifices 
and pictures give a most extensive range to 
amateurs in the field of architecture and paint- 
ing. 

A very attractive chapter is devoted to the 
costumes of Spain, a subject in which we find 
the writer perfectly at home, especially on the 
matter of the mantillas of the Spanish dames, 
for which she is in a very enthusiastic mood, 
declaring that it would be a national misfortune 
were the edicts of modern fashion to exclude 
them. If the beautiful Spanish ladies knew 
how poetically, how gracefully, how incompara- 
bly the mantilla becomes them—how they 
charm every man—they would not in the large 
cities show such an alarming inclination to 
false hair, to crinoline, or a change of form of 
the mantilla; they would rather proudly turn 
their back on the chameleon, fashion. This 
latter can not beautify it, but may indeed rob 
it of its charm. 

The beauty of Spanish ladies does not consist 
in what the French call “¢owrnure,” but rather 
in the most complete naturalness, in a grace, 
and dignified deliberation of the movements of 
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the unconfined form, which, combined with the 
naive originality of their nature, and their ro- 
mantic language, lends to them an unconscious 
and indefinable charm. The women of the 
South may be said to de poetry, rather than to 
possess poetry. We speak much of the pride 
of the Spanish women, and it possesses them 
truly, but not in that provoking unfeminine 
form little feared by men, but rather in spirit 
and in deed. The predominant expression of 
their countenance is goodness, the main feature 
of their character frankness. 

The Southern women love variegated and 
showy colors, and this tendency is doubtless 
instilled into them by mother Nature, as she 
attires in the South her other children, the 
flowers and the birds, in vivid, striking tints. 
But the church dress of Spanish women is 
always black; this is so universally the case, 
from the richest to the poorest, that it gives to 
the churches a peculiar stamp, and in this dress, 
harmonizing so well with the serious expression 
and pure wanness of their features, they are 
often of marvelous beauty. The dress 1s of 
dark flowing woolen fabric; the mantilla is of 
black silk, shawl-like in form, with a broad 
lace in front. It is fastened on the back of the 
head with two pins, and the lace in front cov- 
ers the whole face or only the forehead; but 
ever with that indescribable grace which is the 
secret of Spanish beauty. The gracefully- 
formed, petite hands, which are coquettishly 
only half hidden by the gloves, and in which 
the fan never fails, hold the ends of the mantilla 
below the breast. The short dress lets the foot 
be easily seen, and it has, as is well known, a 
national beauty peculiarly itsown. But whence 
take the measure to describe it? It is a child’s 
foot, but with expression and consciousness, 
half the size of the English lady’s foot, even 
smaller than Cinderella’s, and adorned with a 
neat silken shoe. Thus it trips, without being 
soiled, over flooded streets, a picture of grace; 
but fashion is already making its inroads into 
the saloons with boots of leather, and heels, 
and nails! 

In Madrid the mantilla has already become a 
species of black crape vail, which the ladies 
throw over the head; this, while resembling the 
funeral crape of the mourner, forms an unpleas- 
ant contrast with showy dresses and brilliant 
ornaments, 

The Royal Museum of Madrid receives a 
large share of attention; it is famous for the 
master-pieces of the greatest of Spanish paint- 
ers—Murillo. His beauty of form, his natu- 
ralness, and his magic power of color are his 
strong points. He is material rather than 





spiritual, and possesses the secret of harmony 
and divine proportions; in a word, he has that 
power which distinguishes genius from talent, 
presenting the loftiest idea in the highest beauty 
of form. 

After an interesting description of Granada 
and the Alhambra, given with an attractive 
and vivid coloring, which reminds us of our 
own Washington Irving in the same field, our 
attention is called to the greatest palace in 
Spain in 

THE PICTURE OF THE ESCURIAL. 


Through a massive gate we enter the great 
court of the Escurial, and now perceiving, for 
the first time, the main and side front, we 
form some conception of the giant proportions 
of this “ Leviathan of stone,” the greatest mass 
of granite next to the Pyramids. Philip the 
Second reared this huge structure after the 
victory of St. Quentin, in the fulfillment of a 
vow to a patron saint. Said saint suffered 
martyrdom on a gridiron, and Philip, there- 
fore, commanded that this monument to his 
memory should be built in this form. The four 
towers at the corner represent the feet, the 
length of the edifice the gridiron proper, and 
the church, with the extension containing the 
palace of the King, formed the handle. It is 
destitute of every ornament, only its immense 
mass imposes in the distance, blank walls of 
endless length tire the eye, and a double row 
of countless small windows offend the sense of 
beauty; one could easily imagine it the original 
type of a garrison or a lazaretto. The towers 
which flank the corners of the great square are 
without any charm of style; the cupola of the 
church seems depressed; and here the eye meets 
for the first time the only architectural orna- 
ment which later appears every-where on the 
walls, in the gardens, and on the staircases; 
namely, balls of granite of immense size, and 
in such numbers that one can scarcely believe 
them placed there solely as a matter of art, 
Perhaps they were the play of fancy of a timid 
monarch, who would here surround himself 
with the victorious and consoling consciousness 
of cannon-balls, which seem rather as if they 
were for Titans to hurl on the revolving worlds 
below. 

Unable to banish this idea of gridiron and 
bombshell from the mind, we enter the second 
inner court, and here we are overwhelmed with 
an indescribably oppressive feeling; it is lifeless, 
cold, and permeated with a grave-like atmos- 
phere, an air filled with the miasma of monkish 
bigotry, inquisitions, and death-verdicts. This 
is the only artistic merit of the Escurial, that 
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it perfectly and unmistakably expresses what it 
intends to represent. From this stand-point 
the Escurial is worthy of admiration, and one 
feels again tempted to compare it with the 
Pyramids. The situation, the surroundings, 
the severity of the style, all breathe the inex- 
orable sternness of death. But still more; King 
Philip wished not alone to erect a mausoleum 
for the dead, the Escurial was rather a tomb 
for the living—a tomb for every expression of 
life that bore the semblance of free spiritual 
action. Cloistered passages surround all sides 
of the building like a double, impenetrable 
wing; the outer walls are stone barracks for 
the soldiery, and the free space between serves 
for military exercises, 

After this picture of the Escurial we have 
others of Cordova and Seville. The Alcazar, 
or castle, of this latter city, is the second Al- 
hambra of Spain. Its architectural wonders 
are depicted in colors from the pallet of an 
artist. The Maiden’s Court is of rare beauty; 
its roof the canopy of heaven, its floor covered 
with slabs of marble, adorned with fountains, 
palms, and alabaster columns. The adjoining 
court of the seraglio, besides floor and columns 
of dazzling marble, has walls of the same ma- 
terial, and such delicate workmanship as to re- 
semble silver filigree or lace tissue. The sleep- 
ing apartment of the favorite Sultana, when this 
was the home of the Moors, is furnished with 
bay-windows looking on a garden of ravishing 
beauty, filled with Summer-houses in the form 
of turrets peeping through the green foliage, or 
graceful pavilions surmounted by cupolas and 
golden crescents. Here were blooming in No- 
vember heliotropes, vanillas, and roses, and the 
eye reveled in the verdure of palms, oranges, 
and magnolias. 

A curiosity in Seville is the house of Pilate— 
an exact copy of the residence of the Governor 
of Jerusalem, which, according to the chronicle, 
was built by the Marquis of Tarifa at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

We find also the following unique picture of 
Catholicism in Seville: A large crowd was per- 
ceived before the cathedral; festive groups in 
holiday attire, the expectant countenances of 
parents and merry voices of the children, indi- 
cated that something unusual was to occur. 
Suddenly the bishop, in full clerical ornaments, 
followed by the clergy and all that were listen- 
ing to mass in the edifice, rushed out as if the 
walls were about to fall and crush them. But 
in a moment these hurrying masses became still, 
and preparations were made to continue divine 
service in front of the cathedral. 

The whole was a Church festival in commem- 





oration of the earthquake at Lisbon, on this its 
anniversary. This celebrated earthquake was 
felt with great violence at Seville during mass, 
when the officiating clergy and auditors left the 
building in great consternation; but as nothing 
further occurred they continued the service 
without ingratitude for their preservation, and 
still in gratitude repeat this festival. 

Spain is so little known to the outside world 
that there is a rare charm in these pictures of 
Spanish travel, with which time forbids us 
longer to linger, and we owe a grateful recog- 
nition to the adventurous ladies who have be- 
come the limners. 


—_——g@———— 


THE GREAT MYSTERY. 





BY MRS. J. BE. AKERS. 





THEY say that over the river 
Is a land all fair and bright; 
That its blood-washed hosts are ever 
Arrayed in garments of light; 
That sorrow, sin, and dying 
Are in that world unknown; 
That no broken hearts are sighing 
Around the great white throne. 


But none from that world of glory 
Has ever come to me, 

To tell me the wondrous story 
Of immortality. 

The wind in its matin whispers, 
Its sullen northern roar, 

Its gentle evening zephyrs, 
Speaks not of the golden shore. 


The sun, high up in the heavens, 
No signal flag displays, 

The moon has no message given, 
From that island far away; 

We send out our thoughts to gather 
Some gleams of futurity, 

They come back to us shrouded rather 
In deeper mystery. 


I remember one meek and lowly, 
Who folded his hands to die; 

While a gleam of triumph holy 
Lighted his dimming eye; 

His lips could not tell what visions 
Had caused that holy light, 

But we knew that fields elysian 
Broke on his raptured sight. 


O, I know there’s a land immortal, 
Whose streets are paved with gold; 
And I know that its shining portals 
Are glorious to behold; 
And I'm waiting for the morning 
When its pearly gates shall be, 
While angels are rejoicing, 
Opened to welcome me. 
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DEBTS. 





BY MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





ANY who pride themselves upon their hon- 

esty, are the most dishonest people that 
breathe. “1?” says the moralist, “why, I 
pay my debts promptly. Ask business men. 
They ’ll tell you my word is as good as my 
bond. I never cheat the Government, as it is 
so fashionable to do. I make correct returns 
of my business, and pay prompt taxes. I dis- 
honest? Impossible!” I may not go into the 
merits of your case, my friend, but I think an 
indictment stands against you on the docket 
above. You are charged with violating the 
spirit of the statute, “No man liveth to him- 
self.” Possibly, by looking into your indebted- 
ness to God and the race, you may guess at 
the nature of the specifications, and see the 
wisdom of settling the matter, by use of the 
riches of your Redeeming Kinsman, before the 
last terrible pay-day comes. 

The apostle Paul has been greatly lauded 
for his self-sacrifice. Evidently he did not so 
regard his efforts. He says simply, “I am a 
debtor.” No merit in all these toils and travels, 
shipwrecks and persecutions, I am ouly pay- 
ing a debt. I owe this service, by virtue of an 
obligation laid upon me by the good God, to 
these dark-souled Jews and pagans. But, Paul, 
are you alone singled out to give up for others 
what is bright and good of the outer life? Paul 
points to the word, “Vo man liveth to himself.” 

The warp and woof of our indebtedness are 
inextricably interwoven with the tissue of every 
other human life. We can as easily call back 
each winged word that has flitted from our lips, 
and rub out every line of thought, good or ill, 
our utterances have written upon other hearts, 
as to unravel the fibers of our obligation, and 
gather up the broken threads, that we may say, 
“ Here | stand alone, owing no man aught.” 

We are debtors to our families, communities, 
and the race. We owe all men care for body, 
mind, and soul. None so far above us, but we 
can reach them to pay. None so fur below, 
but we must go down to their need. All are 
in want. All suffer. A thousand invisible 
harpies hover about the vestibule of life, to 
attack, tooth and nail, every little helpless 
human. The few from the trebly decimated 
ranks, who fight their way to full growth, are 
grievously hurt in all their triple being. See 
the little shallops, pushed by an unseen hand 
from the “ outer infinite,” rocking upon the reck- 
less waves. How many are tilted over, and 
go down, unnoted, save by the sad-eyed wo- 





man who furls the tiny sail, and lays it away 
to weep over upon gloomy days! Ae the barks 
are borne out upon the tide, and each solitary 
sailor learns to take his reckoning, and try his 
hand at oar and rudder, the Protean harpies 
but increase in number, 

The outworn physical tenement is but an 
exponent of the shattered inner life. We limit 
the liberty of the mentally disabled. We say, 
“Here we have built a mad-house; and when 
the disease shall reach a point that perils our 
safety, off with the sufferers, shut them up, 
and treat them for mental disease.” Yet, who 
ever thought of providing lunatic asylums for 
all the unsound in mind? We talk about these 
poor wretches having lost the power to reason, 
and yet we can not walk the street one hour 
without looking into the blank faces of fools 
who can not reason, the sharp faces of bigots 
who will not, and the close faces of knaves 
who dare not. Apish vanity, foxy cunning, 
wolfish cruelty, hyena jealousy, and all their 
kith and kin of brute passions, and beastly 
appetites, lie in wait for the young soul, to 
mar, and maim, and poison it. If you may 
wade through miles of people on city pave- 
ments, without meeting one painless, diseaseless 
man, you may traverse leagues without finding 
one unhurt in mind, sound in soul. Many 
have felt the healing touch of the Good Phy- 
sician, but in how few has the cure gone far 
enough to bring them up, even to our low 
standard of moral probity! We have a great 
disgust of idiocy, leprosy, goiter, and kiydred 
loathsomenesses and misshapements; but if our 
eyes were opened to see mental and spirit- 
ual deformities, we should be driven to hermit 
life to escape the sight of the diseased, mangled, 
ulcerous beings about us; and even then we 
should be obliged to keep our eyes turned 
away from ourselves, So we are all sufferers. 
There is more of tragedy in most lives, than 
is ever brought out upon the stage. Each 
man’s house has a skeleton in it. Under the 
shouts of triumph, and peals of merriment, he 
hears the rattling menace of its fleshless fin- 
gers, the sullen chatter of its lipless teeth. 
Each man’s life has a secret dread that hounds 
it by day, and folds its black shadow around it 
at night. Each human being—except as the 
good Christ has healed him—is “full of wounds, 
and bruises, and sores.” We have the word of 
the all-seeing God for this. As theologians say, 
in expounding Christ’s answer to the lawyer's, 
“Who is my neighbor?” need, and the ability 
to relieve it, make men brethren. Not all who 
have fallen among thieves, and have been left 
half dead, have mangled bodies. We hide our 
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sorest bruises, and deepest gashes; I suppose 
to keep meddlesome, heedless people from thrust- 
ing their fingers into them. You meet a man 
in society. He looks hale*and robust, as though 
he could relish a good dinner, and digest it 
satisfactorily. You glance at him, exchange the 
commonplaces of the season with him, and, like 
the priest and the Levite, pass by on the other 
side. If your spiritual vision had been cleared 
out by the eye-salve recommended to the 
Laodicean Church, you would have seen the 
man’s inner self, staggering, groping, clutching 
for a human hand to help him grasp once more 
the rope of faith, wrenched from him by human 
treachery. You are seated for an hour’s talk 
with a lady. The worn flippancies of chitchat 
are tossed back and forth lightly, carelessly. 
You busy your thought in measuring her taste, 
and culture, and brain. If your ears were open 
to the whispers of God, the smile would fade 
from your eye, and the jest hurry back from 
your lip; for, not a merry-hearted woman is 
before you, but behind the mask a wretched, 
wounded heart is wrestling with fearful ques- 
tionings of man’s truth and God’s pity. It may 
be but a little kindliness God requires of you— 
only one look into a pair of steady eyes, the 
clasp of a clean hand, a few sentences of trust 
in the changeless father, but better, a world 
better, you had not been born than be delin- 
quent in these simple debts—this flinging the 
rope to the shipwrecked. 

Suppose a man to be driving to market along 
a surf-beaten shore. In last night’s gloom, 
ruffian winds and merciless waves seized a good 
ship, and dragged her down into the cavernous 
depths. In the cold, gray morning light, help- 
less wretches are tossing about, floating, cling- 
ing, sending out their cries through the sullen 
roar of the hungry sea. What does our com- 
fortable marketer do? Does he run, and shout, 
and shriek, forgetting, for the nonce, his loss 
and gain? Does he bring helpers and save the 
drowning? O, no! He drives right on, whis- 
tling indifferently. What is it to him? He 
left his own safe at home. Let these go down. 
He owes them nothing. Lynch him? Not so 
fast, my friend. Execrable murderer as he is, 
he will live to a fair age, if one that is without 
guilt must cast the first stone. 

Victor Hugo may have overdone the matter 
a trifle, in Les Miserables, in making his bishop 
regard himself as wronging the poor, if he used 
money that might buy them bread, in purchas- 
ing luxuries for himself, and the thief, no worse 
in stealing the articles than he in keeping 
them. The sad eyes of the French philanthro- 
pist have been fastened upon the whirling 





maelstrom, where the unfortunate are drawn 
down, unpitied and unhelped, till his brain 
may not be steady enough to work out the 
problem of rescue; but he has thrown their 
miseries upon canvas with a master’s hand. 
He has laid a stout grasp upon the shoulder 
of every man, and with the peremptoriness of 
justice, charged him with culpability, unpaid 
indebtedness, embezzlement of widows’ crusts, 
and beggars’ rags. It may remain for another, 
his heart as deeply touched by a sense of wrong, 
but his eye cleared by the light of God, to lead 
men’s thought away to Christ, the embodiment 
of unselfish helpfulness, for the cure of this 
social plague. 

People feel this obligation I am writing about, 
more or less, according to the broadness of their 
outlook upon life, and the depth of their piety. 
It has been known to sit so loosely upon a 
man, even in broad American daylight, that 
he could bring up his own children under the 
slave-driver’s lash, or sell them upon the auction 
block, for the vilest uses, because, forsooth, 
their mother was “guilty of a skin not colored 
like his own.” True Christian men have done 
so ungodly a thing, as to go to the ballot-box, 
year after year, with their fingers in their ears, 
lest they should hear the wail for help coming 
up from the millions of Southern bondmen. 
Those barbarian days, thank God, are nearly 
over. 

Some men’s philanthropies go no farther than 
what they can touch with their hands: 


“Me and my wife, son John and his wife, 
Us four and no more.” 


As if I should pay my shoemaker promptly, 
because I happen tc live within sound of his 
hammer, while I ignore the bills of all the 
other makers who chance to live a few blocks 
off. Some men go a little farther, and care 
for “our church,” and “our town.” Others 
have a sense of indebtedness that vitalizes for 
them that vague abstraction, “the Govern- 
ment”—‘my country.” Only the man who 
has stood upon the mount of God, beside the 
all-loving Christ, can stretch his hand away, 
East and West, North and South, to all tribes 
and races, and feel these are all my brethren. 
I am indebted to each, savage or cultured, bond 
or free, tawny or fair; each wild Bedouin, 
sweeping across the desert waste; each shiver- 
ing Esquimaux; each Oriental prince, in his 
dark sensualism; each freedman of America; 
each drunkard, staggering at the mouth of the 
pit; each lost woman, skulking about city dens. 

It is best for us to look into this matter, 
and meet this indebtedness now. In a little 
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while the account will be closed, judgment will 
be rendered, and careless debtors will be driven 
away, in utter penury beyond hope or help, to 
await, in the long nevermore, the hour when 
they shall have paid the “uttermost farthing.” 

We, have the greatest incentives to meet 
these obligations. Christ will set all we do 
upon the account, as if done to himself. “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me.” To be 
sure, there is no merit in works, yet here is 
one of the paradoxes of grace, “Their works 
do follow them.” Having done all, we are 
unprofitable servants, yet, building upon Christ, 
the corner-stone, we may erect a structure of 
“gold, silver, or precious stones,” that shall 
stand the fiery test. This acknowledgment of 
the brotherhood of men, and of our debtorship 
to all, is the true Bible agrarianism. Wrought 
into human lives, it would “turn the world 
upside down.” It would feed the starving, 
clothe orphans, hush discords, break chains, 
overturn thrones, disciple all nations, and pre- 
pare the world for the reign of the coming 
Christ. 


—_—__ xO 


JANUARY. 





LIKE iron armor lie the lakes; 
The fount no longer flows; 

And not a sing!e murmur breaks 
The silence of the snows, 


Upon the desolate morass 
The heron seems a ghost; 

Above it the dark cloud-wreaths pass, 
Around it gleams the frost. 


The valley hath no flowerets gay, 
The copse no sunny beams; 

But yet our mother earth to-day 
Is merrier than she seems— 


For led by January cold 
O'er wint’ry waste and wild, 
Half-vailed in stainless snow, behold 
A radiant spirit-child! 


Life in its breath, heaven in its smiles— 
A dream of future worth, 

The New Year comes with tender wiles 
To drooping souls on earth. 


Fresh from the holy touch of God, 
In all its aspects fair, 

Its footsteps thaw the frozen sod; 
To feel it is a prayer. 


But, ’mid hopes like the old year dead, 
And hopes whose doom is knelled, 

I ask my soul, with trembling dread, 
“ What have I lost?—what held?” 


O, New Year, teach to sad hearts faith! 
Life's road is rough and hard; 





When sharp thorns wound and keen winds scathe, 
Point then to One more marred. 


Lead onward to the cloudless spheres, 
Thou who com'st like a friend, 

Where none need weep departed years, 
And every grief shall end. 


nd 


HIDDEN JEWELS. 





BY ANNIE HERBERT. 





Not where the earth’s deep treasures lie 
In strata of the dusky mine, 
Nor gleaming from the evening sky, 
Do God's fair, radiant jewels shine; 
For gold is poor, and gems are naught 
To him who gave them to the land; 
And stars, so great to human thought, 
He weighs as pebbles on the sand; 
His footstool are those bright gems nightly set— 
Richer than these must be His coronet. 


Along the dusty paths we tread 

With jostling crowds, may lie the seeds 
Of thought that evermore shall spread, 

And fill the world with glorious deeds. 
Thus have the masters of renown 

Béen called to guide the people’s ark— 
They rose, as Error’s star went down, 

In Truth’s mild grandeur through the dark; 
And lowliest ones who do the Master's will, 
Though hidden, are they not His jewels still? 


Richer than rock’s or ocean’s spoil, 
Purer than pearls with gold inwrought, 
Is the reward of those who toil 
Within the jeweled mines of thought; 
But rough and deep the treasure lies, 
And they must strive with patient art 
Who hope to wear the glittering prize, 
The polished gems of mind and heart; 
When Wisdom’s pearl undimmed by dross shall shine 
Student! the crown of labor shall be thine! 


We know not in life’s devious way, 

If cherished hopes shall stand or fail; 
Here is no fadeless Summer day, 

Where clouds are not, nor storms assail; 
But after rain unfolds the flower— 

When strife is over banners wave— 
And if with each new trial hour, 

Our hearts grow strong, our spirits brave, 
God lifts the vail thrown round us by our fears 
Disclosing diamonds that we deemed but tears. 


The steadfast purpose of the mind 

To labor for some human good, 
The patient heart that waits to find 

Its holiest promptings understood— 
The faith that fails not, and the light 

Of every lofty, pure desire, 
And all the souls that come in white 

From earth’s stern crucible of fire— 
These are God's jewels for the morning clime, 
And he will gather them in his good time. 
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CHATS ABOUT THE ITINERANCY. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





“TF it were not for the movings, auntie; the 
perpetual shifting from one place to an- 
other.” 

The speaker was a fair young girl, about 
twenty years of age, whose whole appearance 
showed that she had been delicately nurtured 
and tenderly cared for. She was the betrothed 
wife of a young minister, who was just entering 
upon his itinerant work. 

The lady addressed was a pale, quiet-looking 
woman, in middle life, whose cheerful words 
and aspect gave no hint of the difficulties sur- 
mounted and the crosses borne during a score 
of years spent in active service in the itinerant 
ranks. She laid down her work and looked 
earnesily into the fair face of her young com- 
panion. 

“Don’t read me through, dear auntie,” said 
the young girl, blushing deeply as she met the 
keen gaze bent upon her; “I have not said any 
thing so very wicked. I am only deprecating 
the everlasting ‘movings’ which stretch out 
into the future before me.” 

“But you like change, Annie.” 

“Yes; but I want a home to creep into 
when I am tired. It seems to me that these 
itinerants never have a home.” 

“On the contrary, my dear, they learn to 
feel at home any where.” 

“Honestly, aunt, did you like the mov- 
ings?” 

“Yes; on the whole, I did. I was not in- 
sensible to the disagreeables; but there were 
pleasant aspects as well. I think the pleasant 
things predominated; that is as much as can 
be said of any life, I fancy. Indeed, Annie, it 
seems to me to be a tame hum-drum sort of 
existence that is spent in one spot with just 
the same associations and employments to oc- 
cupy one, year after year. I have seen no 
phase of itinerating which is not far preferable. 
It is a sad thought to me that my ‘movings,’ 
as you call them, are over.” 

“ But you can still change your abode as often 
as you please.” 

“That is not it. Where shall I find such 
loving sympathy when leaving one home for 
another, or hear again the cordial greeting that 
has so often welcomed me to a new home? 
You do n’t know how often, when I am weary, 
I feel a kind of homesick longing for the very 
things which you account trials. I miss the 
many little thoughtful attentions which are 
never tendered in ordinary life, but which be- 





come a part of the itinerant’s reward. You 
know the feeling of ownership that we have in 
our minister, and also in our minister's wife. 
The itinerant’s widow experiences a deprivation 
which is little thought of, but which is to her 
only second to the great loss, and that, is the 
loss of her peculiar relation to the Church.” 

“But tell me about the movings, please; I 
do so dread them. If I had thought that 
Charles would have found his work in the min- 
istry, I think I should have hesitated before 
promising to share his lot.” 

“That is nonsense, my dear. You would go 
to New Zealand with him, if his duty lay in 
that direction. If I could, when first starting, 
have availed myself of the present conven- 
iences for journeying and the transportation of 
goods, I should have thought little of the labor. 
Preachers now move a quantity of things that 
were dispensed with then—I mean the orna- 
mental knickknacks which require so much 
care in packing. The pretty gifts that we re- 
ceived in one piace were bestowed upon espe- 
cial friends in another; we only treasuring in 
our grateful hearts the warm affection which 
prompted their first bestowal.” 

“Will it pain you, auntie, to tell me more 
about your moving experience?” 

“Not at all. The past is my great treasure- 
house. I like to turn its gems over. I will 
begin with my first moving. I was about a 
year older than you are now, and quite as in- 
experienced. It was the only time that we 
moved heavy furniture. It was so marred and 
stained by the transportation that we were glad 
to sell it at a loss and take our chance for con- 
veniences among such furnishing as the socie- 
ties afforded. If there happened to be none, 
Annie, we could use our trunks for divans, and 
the packing-boxes for tables, stands, etc.” 

“O aunt! But you did not do that?” 

“No. We were never quite so badly off.” 

“Well, about that first station. Did you go 
to it by railway?” 

“No; our goods were all snugly stowed away 
in an ox-cart, and I rode on the top.” 

“What! Through the streets?” 

“Yes. Don’t look so horrified. You will 
not be obliged to commence in that manner. I 
was very comfortable. I had an interesting 
book, and my husband walked by my side, 
ready for conversation. It was in June. The 
day was glorious; just a perfect June day. 
Then we were in a most lovely country, and 
the shifting scenery, the delicious air, and the 
novelty of all my surroundings, made up a sit- 
uation to be envied by any tourist.” 

“But you on the top of the load! What 
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would be said if a preacher’s wife should ap- 
pear in that way among us here?” 

“T can not tell. I know that we had no 
spare money to provide an unnecessary convey- 
ance, and it did not occur to me or to my hus- 
band that there was any impropriety in doing 
what was so innocent and comfortable.” 

“What did your parishioners say to it?” 

“Well, you see it was a small society and 
had been in great anxiety lest it should be left 
without a pastor. They were glad to see us 
come any way. If we had been shot at them 
out of a cannon they would have received us 
thankfully. Such a good little Church! So 
ready to help us! Those were happy days, 
dear Annie. They had but little money to give 
us, but there was never any money that went 
so far or bought so much.” 

“And the people around you? the out- 
siders?” 

“O, they were aristocratic. They ignored 
our existence. It was just as if our little so- 
ciety had the whole world to themselves. 
Methodism had not even the honor of being a 
byword there. If we had all worn invisible 
caps we could not have been more completely 
overlooked. I used to walk up and down the 
streets of the fine old town, feeling like a be- 
nevolent fairy whose invisible power was being 
exerted for the general good. I used to stop 
and admire the houses and rare shrubbery with 
a rich satisfied feeling as if I owned them all. 
It was very sweet when weary with unaccus- 
tomed household labor, or with trying to share 
my husband’s parochial anxieties, to just step 
outside and find so many beautiful things all 
ready for me.” 

“And so I suppose you were sorry to leave 
the place?” 

“Yes. But there were considerations which 
helped reconcile us. My husband needed books 
which we could not buy. Then he could n’t be 
very animated in preaching, because it might 
strain the threadbare elbows of his coat. We 
had to do without tea and coffee, and other 
luxuries, in order to set a liberal example when 
the collections were taken in Church. So we 
tried to resign ourselves to moving.” 

“Well, I should think it might have been 
easy to be resigned. I hope you found a richer 
people.” 

“Yes, they had more wealth, but as a gen- 
eral thing it was very precious in their eyes. 
It was in 1843, and there were those who were 
daily watching for the second coming of the 
Lord, but they were prudent people and saved 
their money to use if the Lord did n’t come. 
We soon learned that the true wealth of a 





Church lies in the generous, self-denying hearts 
of its members. Our home was a small tene- 
ment over a country store, the only access to 
which was up a steep flight of back stairs lead- 
ing directly to the kitchen. The kitchen was a 
large room, with one small window opening to 
the north-west. There was no shrubbery for 
shade, and nothing but the usual accompani- 
ments to such a store to ornament the yard. 
The floors were single. This enabled us to hear 
all the conversation below, political and relig- 
ious controversy, and the current news of the 
region around. It was the evening resort of all 
the men for miles around—and I will say for 
the benefit of my often misrepresented sex, that 
I have never known a circle of women with 
the same curiosity in regard to trivial neigh- 
borhood matters, or with an equal capacity for 
gossip.” 

“O, that your words were written in a book!” 
laughed Annie, enjoying, as all women do, a 
truthful hit at even their dearest idols of the 
masculine persuasion. 

“Rats and mice abounded all over the house. 
They were attracted by the grain stored below. 
It was n’t pleasant to have them gamboling 
over the pillows while we slept, or to find a 
nest of them under the mattress of the spare 
bed. There was no study. But we rigged up 
a little prophet’s room against the wall, which 
was just large enough to hold a bookcase, 
writing-table, and one chair. This my husband 
occupied mornings, and I managed to get two 
afternoons in a week for study, while he was 
making his parochial visits.” 

“T suppose you will soon be telling me that 
you enjoyed all this.” 

“Of course I did. What was there to hinder 
my being happy? You don’t suppose I was 
weak enough to let my happiness depend upon 
the shape or convenience of a room, when both 
my husband and myself had good health and 
the ability to labor for our people? I can as- 
sure you I found very little time for senti- 
mental repining. In the Autumn we were 
graciously favored with a revival of religion, 
and there were many extra meetings. Preach- 
ers from abroad came to assist, and they had 
to be accommodated at our house. How well I 
remember those evenings after the meetings 
were over! The ministers used to sit up in 
that queer-looking kitchen and tell stories till 
midnight. You will find out, Annie, that min- 
isters have a peculiar gift that way. I have, 
as you know, mingled in almost every grade of 
society, and for real hearty enjoyment I have 
found no people with equal social powers. 
And the old kitchen was quite a room when 
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If only there had been 
But we enjoyed it just 
What 


well lighted at night. 
kerosene in those days! 
as well. You look puzzled, Annie. 
is it?” 

“JT was thinking of your liking now for taste- 
ful, elegant things. I suppose it had not then 
developed itself.” 

“There was little chance to gratify it, Annie; 
so 1 imagine that we were tolerably wise to 
obey the Scriptural injunction, ‘Be contented 
with such things as ye have.’ ” 

“Who cooked for all those people?” 

“T was my own cook and quite proud of my 
culinary skill. It was my third year of house- 
keeping, and many things that were hardships 
at first had grown easy by use.” 

“Did you write for the papers and magazines 
then?” asked Annie, smiling at the idea of lit- 
erary pursuits amid so many opposite cares and 
labors. 

“O, yes; that was my recreation. With so 
much to do my thoughts were perforce busy, 
and being constantly stirred to the surface of 
things, were all ready to be jotted down when 
a spare moment came. |! used to keep paper 
and pencils in all sorts of odd places, You 
could have found tiny slips of paper tucked 
behind the lamps on the shelf, or in the clock, 
or peeping over the spice boxes, or, for tempo- 
rary security, impaled upon the pincushion; 
some of them scored with half an idea, some 
with a whole one, all waiting to serve when 
the leisure to write out should come.” 

‘You had not this pretty desk then?” 

“No, not even a portfolio. I used an old 
atlas instead. I have got it now. It is too 
shabby to ornament the table, but I cherish it 
because it kept my first fresh fancies so safely ; 
and because I never open it without getting 
back a breath of the dear old days. This desk 
I have had fourteen years. It was a present; 
that is, a gentleman who was so kind as to 
like my contributions to the periodicals of the 
day, sent me the money to purchase it. I never 
knew his name. My husband furnished it. 
That is the same gold pen that he put in it 
then. I have used no other since,” 

“Of course you did not get many new books 
to read in that place.” 

“No, not of our own; but I borrowed them 
every-where. I never had the courage to bor- 
row any thing else, but I always seized upon a 
book as a right. There was an old lady living 
near us who had quite a library. It was left 
her by her son, who had been a sea-captain 
and hed died at sea. Jt was an odd collection, 
but I have never found another library with 
half its charms for me. There were Irving’s 


bo 





works, and Scott’s, and Boswell’s Johnson, and 
books of travel without number. But the first 
books that 1 carried home were Sparks’s Amer- 
ican Biography and the earliest stories of Dick- 
ens. I had never read The Spectator till that 
year, and knew Goldsmith only as the author 
of The Vicar of Wakefield. There were great 
piles of reviews, older than myself, with which 
I used to surround myself at night after the 
last dish was washed and the last stocking 
darned, and so make midnight acquaintanceship 
with Jeffrey, and Christopher North, and the 
various potentates whose dictum so long ruled 
the literary world. I do n’t think I was ever 
wicked enough to rejoice in any person’s death, 
but if the sailor captain must die, why, I 
could n’t help being glad that his books came 
to our parish. ‘I’m so glad you like them,’ 
the old lady would say; ‘it seems as though 
somebody ought to read them. I’ve tried over 
and over again. I did get interested in The 
Arabian Nights, but, the massy! what a parcel 
of lies it is! What the others were writ for I 
can’t conceive! I can’t make head nor tail of 
them. I’d rather spin tow from year’s end to 
year’s end than to try to make any sense of 
such stuff. Now there’s Baxter’s Saint’s Rest— 
I can read that; and Wesley’s Sermons and 
Carvosso’s Life—I can get hold of something 
there.’ But I am giving you some of my lit- 
erary experience instead of my itinerating.” 

“T like it all. Where did you move next?” 

“Well, our next move resulted in our being 
left without any home at all. The place to 
which we had been appointed had for some 
years been supplied by an old local preacher. 
It seems that no one had the courage to tell 
him that they were tired of him, and he was 
quile ignorant that a request had been sent to 
the Conference to supply the pulpit. It was 
supposed that the coming preacher would as- 
sert his rights and the old man would leave. 
Can you fancy my husband forcing himself into 
a pulpit by displacing a reverend and useful 
brother? We left the place at once, and my 
husband taught scliool, preached when he could, 
prepared some gentlemen’s sons to enter col- 
lege, and learned shoemaking before the year 
was out.” 

“And then?” 

“And then it was very sweet to find our- 
selves moving once more. We had been quite 
lost without a people of our own, and it was 
so sweet to sit down again in our own home, 
albeit it was but a little one. I think our peo- 
ple in those days must have had some kind of 
a vague impression that in order to get the 
most out of a preacher he must be concentrated 
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by pressure. One room served us for parlor, 
kitchen, and study, and there were two little 
closets just big enough to hold a bedstead. It 
had to be corded before it was put into the 
room, it being absolutely impossible to get 
round it afterward. ‘But how will you make 
up the beds?’ asked my husband dubiously. 
‘O, easily enough. I can sit in the middle of 
the mattress and reach to either side.’ ‘But 
suppose one of us should be sick?’ he urged. 
‘There is no room for sickness or any other 
juxuries,’ I answered. ‘Therefore we must con- 
trive to do without them.’ So we axcepted the 
bedroom with a laugh, and made the most of 
our one room. The wall-paper had to be taken 
off. I could not endure it. It had been on 
twenty years, and it represented blue and or- 
ange coaches drawn by monstrous pink horses, 
and purple coachmen driving with railroad 
speed straight up into the heavens. We re- 
placed it with a quiet, unpretending design in 
subdued colors; just a vine with tiny buds on 
a white ground. It was our first attempt at 
hanging paper, but we placed the bookcase 
and pictures so as to hide the wrinkles.” 

“JT suppose you had to keep still while your 
husband studied.” 

“T managed to study at the same time. I 
just turned the day round, and washed and 
ironed and cooked in the evening. You see 
there could be no regular hours for study ex- 
cept in the morning. My husband differed from 
many modern preachers in this, that he could 
not with a clear conscience give up his pastoral 
calls upon the people. Those fresh, breezy 
mornings in Summer and early Autumn, how 
delightful they were! I don’t think | ever 
enjoyed any of my homes better than that 
one.” 

“There were better stations, I suppose—I 
mean places where ministers could live like 
ministers.” 

“© yes, many of them. But I learned in a 
little time that the most of those places were 
not for us. It was then as it is now, my dear— 
force of character won the day. Very few of 
those who now fill our best appointments are 
there because of their superior talents. But 
they have what Yankees call ‘push,’ and what 
the English call ‘cheek.’ It answers as well as 
talent, perhaps better.” 

“TI remember, auntie, that you did not share 
my astonishment at finding so gifted a preacher 
as Mr. A. in that obscure parish among the 
mountains when we were traveling last Sum- 
mer.” 

“No; because I saw at once the delicate re- 
finement of character which keeps so many of 





our brightest lights hidden. He will never as- 
sert his claim to a larger place. He will re- 
main, as my husband did, a humble, devoted 
Christian, and a gentleman always. But unless 
some unusual turn of the wheel of fortune 
should bring him out before the world, he will 
die comparatively unknown, And that is the 
crowning mercy of his lot if he did but 
know it.” 

“Well, it seems then that he is all right. 
Let us leave him and come back to your nar- 
rative. You were soon on the wing again, of 
course,” 

“Our next move was a long one. 
not time to tell you about it now.” 

“But you will continue the narrative when 
you have leisure; though I am afraid you will 
not lessen my dislike to such a wandering 
life.” 

“Tt was not with me a question of liking or 
disliking, but of duty. If God called my hus- 
band to the work of the ministry, I was cer- 
tainly called to take up the duties of a minis- 
ter’s wife. There is a great deal of nonsense, 
both written and spoken, nowadays, about such 
things, and I have heard even ministers say 
haughtily, ‘It is I, and not my wife, who is 
hired by the parish.’ But let me tell you, 
Annie, there was never a true wife who did not 
sympathize with her whole heart in the life- 
pursuits and interests of her husband, and there 
is no true woman who does not know how to 
prevent such interest from degenerating into 
slavish toil and worry at the ignorant call of 
outsiders. There is only one question that I 
have ever asked myself in regard to moving 
from place to place, or in the performance of 
the especial duties of a pastor’s wife: Does 
God require this of me? Every thing becomes 
easy and simple when brought to this test. 
Burdens are easy to bear if we ‘endure as see- 
ing Him who is invisible. He knows how to 
proportion our labor to our strength, and he 
never overlasks us. The often unreasonable 
demands of ruling Church members do not come 
from him. The life of the itinerant who only 
serves the Church must be a weary and often a 
hopeless one, but the service of God is a differ- 
ent affair. The yoke of Christ is easy and his 
burden light.” 

“T confess, aunt, that I have never once 
thought of the subject in this way. That idea 
of doing all for Christ ennobles every thing. 
And I have never thought of my work being 
appointed by his providence. I shall come 
again to-morrow and hear the rest of your story. . 
It will be like taking lessons for future prac- 
tice.” 


I have 
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DISCONTENT. 





BY MRS. MARY E. HEALY. 





“ A contented mind is a continual feast.” 





J HAT is the source of all the murmuring 
and discontent which fills our earth with 
gloom? Js it inherent in our nature to be 
dissatisfied? Is it one of the results of the 
primal curse? Or is it but an echo of the 
chords of a refined civilization, which intensifies 
and educates all our emotions till the rough, self- 
dependent nature of the diamond is changed— 
till it ceases to be any thing, only as it is 
polished and set round with the gold of our 
enlightened age? How are we better than the 
native Indian of the wood? They have fewer 
wants—are more easily satisfied, and as a con- 
sequence less discontented. But they do not 
have our exquisite sensibilities, our refined 
emotions, our depth of feeling. These are gifts 
of God to our peculiar race, and the more we 
study him through his divine works, the more 
fully these sensibilities will be developed, and 
the greater will be our happiness. And 


“If Happiness have not her seat 
And center in the breast, 
We may bé rich, or wise, or great, 
But never can be blest.” 


If we would only depend upon him more! 
If we would only fall quietly into the place he 
has allotted us, thanking him for the blessings 
we have, instead of repining for what we have 
not, how beautiful life would be! Just imagine 
a family, a community, a country, a nation, a 
world living thus, with “ Praise ye the Lord!” 
for their morning and evening hymn. Para- 
dise could not offer a single improvement, save 
one—the freedom from death. Freedom from 
death! Life and death! When man compre- 
hends all of this—that he lives, and that he 
must die—he comprehends all the sources of 
discontent. If he can think of death calmly, 
trusting himself entirely to the God who made 
him, and feel that all will be well in his hand, 
he ought to go through life lovingly and con- 
tentedly. 

The greatest source of discontent in our land 
of progress is the grasping after wealth and 
honors. Men ought’ to look up—ought to use 
every energy in developing the powers God 
gave them; it is a noble ambition. It is what 
he intended when he gave them wisdom and 
understanding. They should not bury their 
talents, it is sin against God. And if, by meaus 
of those powers, they can benefit their country 





or mankind, they have the greater reason to 
be contented with their lives. But if, in the 
cultivation of these gifts, the insidious spirit 
of envy creeps in, selfishness will soon climb 
up and, like a parasite, overtop and destroy 
all noble emulation. Bickerings, jealousies, de- 
tractions, and disputes will arise, and every 
source of sweet contentment will be choked out 
and destroyed. 

Wealth may be a great source of content to 
us. It may be a joy forever, by enabling us to 
bring blessings to the poor and needy—to be 
promoters of science and art, and beautifiers 
of the land our God hath given us. We might 
make so many happy hearts and smiling faces 
all along our pathway; and the tide of joy 
would flow back continually upon us, and flood 
our hearts with thanksgiving to Him who had 
bestowed such a power. Wealth is also a bless- 
ing, as it serves to gratify our taste for the 
beautiful. This taste is a gift of God. The 
poorest child sometimes possesses it in a re- 
markable degree. And when God gives us the 
means to surround our homes and loved ones 
with the beautiful things of earth, it is surely 
right to do so. Yet when we forget the Giver 
in his gifts, it will come back with a curse 
to our hearts. 

How many people of moderate wealth ren- 
der themselves miserable, and the gifts in their 
possession naught by the spirit of envy, that 
there are those around them who can afford 
extravagances beyond their own means! I am 
very fond of elegant laces and embroideries, of 
Sevrés china and Bohemian glass, of statuary 
and painting. I would love to possess them; 
and in my admiration of their artistic beauty 
and delicacy of workmanship there could surely 
be no harm. But because Mrs. Somebody is 
able to possess all these things without the 
refinement of taste necessary to a true appre- 
ciation of her privilege, shall 1 make myself 
miserable because I have them not? No! I 
may wish that more sources of gratification of 
this intense love of the beautiful were at my 
command, but it shall not make me unhappy. 
No one can rob me of my share in the clouds 
and stars, the glorious sunset skies, the rolling 
rivers and autumnal woods, and the more silent 
beauty of the violet and daisy at my feet. 

I will rather look at the poor woman who 
comes daily to my door for the ‘‘cold victuals,” 
and, comparing my lot with hers, thank God 
that I have so many physical comforts. And 
by giving her a faded dress or shawl, I can 
confer as much real pleasure as Mrs. Some- 
body could do, if she were to bestow upon me 
one of her finest paintings. Aside from actual 
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want, our poverty and wealth is all only in 
comparative degrees. Were we to live in some 
prairie or forest alone, wliere none could crit- 
icise house, dress, or equipage, how much less 
would we toil for appearance’ sake! This living 
for appearances is the great curse of our age, 
and, it seems, of our nature. It begins with 
the lowest and goes up to the highest; for 
scarcely the gredtest of our land may compete 
with European magnificence. 

My washerwoman will get patterns of the 
“latest styles” from me, and putting them to- 
gether as well as she can, makes a burlesque 
of my dress. I make my dress in imitation of 
a New York dress-maker, but not having studied 
the art, can not hope to reach her standard; 
while Eugenie’s modiste as far surpasses the 
New York artiste as I exceed my washerwo- 
man, And if either of the lower steps in this 
ladder of imitation can see that above her, how 
discontented she will be with her own labor! 

And in society, Mrs. A. gets a shawl to 
imitate one Mrs. B. wears. As she can not 
afford a real shawl, she robs her table to pur- 
chase an imitation. Now, Mrs. B.’s shawl is 
one of the cheapest of the real type—got with 
money which ought to have purchased school- 
books for her children, because she saw Mrs. 
C., the merchant's wife, wearing one of the first 
class. So the world goes on, ever straining 
after glitter and effect, and ever discontented. 
O! if one-half the labor were bestowed on the 
cultivation of the home affections, and of a 
happy, contented spirit, what a bright, bright 
world it would be! 

When the darkest clouds shroud our souls in 
shadow, why can we not look up and say, “I 
know there is sunlight behind them.” My 
loving Father sends the shadow, and he doeth 
all things well. Let me always remember the 
blessings I have left. Let me not forget thy 
benefits. The glorious earth is full of beauty, 
and it is mine; for I have eyes to see. All the 
air is full of music, and it is mine, for I have 
ears to hear. And in every nook and dell of 
this mighty land, wherever homes spring up 
for humanity, there is strong human love, and 
it is mine, for I still have a heart alive to the 
breathing of affection. All of this and more. 
All the strong, brave thoughts from hearts as 
high as human hearts can be, who have lived, 
and loved, and suffered, and gone to their re- 
ward—are not these recorded for our benefit? 
easy of access, whether poor or rich? Poor! 
how can that be with all this wealth? So long 
as there are no actual wants of bodily comfort, 
one can not be poor. All the heritage of lands 
and sages; all the blessed air of heaven, with 





its rainbows and. clouds, its stars and sunsets; 
all the glorious earth, with her oceans, and 
lakes, and rivers—her mountains, and hills, and 
valleys—her cascades and grottoes—her trees 
and flowers; and all the works of men who 
have gone before, and of the workers still toil- 
ing for the future—their glorious architecture, 
and sculpture, and painting, and many other as 
beautiful but lesser arts—all of these are ours 
to see and to enjoy! And what more can be 
ours when death shall come, even if we pos- 
sessed our millions? 

Ah! how the first evil fruit still grows and 
bears its seeds within the human heart! The 
fatal tree still holds out its fruit to our longing 
lips! Like the Down-Easter, we always “want - 
to know,” and when, we do know all we can 
reasonably expect of the things of earth, the 
spirit will still go on, ever and always reaching 
out through the world, and after that, through 
the infinite spheres, always seeking, never grasp- 
ing—still ‘wanting to know” what it can not, 
and leaving unenjoyed what it has. It is the 
old Adam and Eve nature, and nothing but a 
pure confidence and an infinite faith in God’s 
goodness can cure it, and give us a mild, thank- 
ful, and contented heart. 


Qe 
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BY RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 





No mother’s eye beside thee wakes to-night, 
No taper burns beside thy lonely bed; 
Darling, thou liest hidden out of sight, 
And none are near thee but the silent dead. 
How cheerily glows the hearth; yet glows in vain; 
For we uncheered beside it sit alone, 
And listen to the wild and beating rain 
In angry gusts against our casement blown. 
And though we nothing speak, yet well I know 
That both our hearts are there, where thou dost keep 
Within thy narrow chamber far below, 
For the first time unwatched, thy lonely sleep. 
O! no, not thou! and we our faith deny, 
This thought allowing; thou, removed from harms, 
In Abraham's bosom dost securely lie— 
O, not in Abraham’s, in a Savior’s arms! 
In that dear Lord’s who in thy worst distress 
Thy bitterest anguish gave thee, dearest child, 
Still to abide in perfect gentleness, 
And like an angel to be meek and mild. 


Sweet corn of wheat! committed to the ground 
To die, and live, and bear more precious ear, 
While in the heart of earth thy Savior found 
His place of rest, for thee we will not fear. 
Sleep softly, till that blessed rain and dew, 
Down lighting upon earth, such change shall bring, 
That all its fields of death shall laugh anew— 
Yes, with a living harvest laugh and sing. 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE AN ELEMENT IN YOUTH- 
FUL OULTURBE. 





BY ANNA JULIA TOY. 





\ E can not properly educate the youth of 

the present day, unless we train them to 
the right use of books. Religious conversation 
and sympathy at home, parental prayers, pub- 
lie worship, Sabbath school instruction, are es- 
sential, but not one of them, nor all combined, 
can take the place of religious literature. Sa- 
ered History, Sacred Biography, Sacred Alle- 
gory, and Practical Theology must enter into 
the mind’s early lessons. Upon these may be 
laid, strong and deep, the foundations of intel- 
ligent piety, so that the storms of after experi- 
ence shall beat upon the rock in vain. 

Saered History.—This department of knowl- 
edge is not to be left for adult age. The mem- 
ory of childhood is retentive; the mind impress- 
ible. Facts stamped in early life can never be 
effaced. Dates and figures imprinted upon the 
plastic nature, will be retained through all the 
hardening process of subsequent days. Youth- 
ful acquirements become the geology of life; and 
at the age when more recent ideas fade, these 
alone are left to please. The child should be 
taught the great leading facts of God’s govern- 
ment: the writings of Moses with their won- 
derful disclosures, the reign of the judges, the 
age of the prophets, the progress of the Church 
and the causes of its decline, its wonderful res- 
urrection, and its sublime diffusion at the pres- 
ent. Profane History, rightly taught, may be 
adapted to sacred uses, for there is a God in all 
history. 

It is objected that these dates and facts are too 
dry and uninteresting for children. The objec- 
tion may be valid in respect to the manner of 
presenting them found in many books formerly 
prepared for our Sunday school libraries, in which 
appears page after page of bare statistics and 
bald, unattractive facts. But a change has come. 
Modern authorship and printing now render 
history among the most pleasing branches of 
reading and study. The easy statement, the 
consecutive narrative, the pictorial illustration, 
make the whole subject enticing and impress- 
ive. We have treasures, too, in the numerous 
books upon Bible lands. They aid in a kind of 
object teaching. They bring down to the pres- 
ent before the child’s mind the mythical phan- 
toms of the past, and give them real form. 
These tracings of the footsteps of Jesus and the 
apostles, this locating of Bible incident throw 
light upon Sacred History, and power into 
Scripture readings. By these aids, parents and 





Sunday school teachers have the abiiity to give 
a wealth of delight in Bible study, as well asa 
wealth of knowledge for time to come. 

The great value of this kind of reading and 
teaching is beginning to be appreciated. A word 
is nothing unless it imparts an idea, A word 
pictured out by the eye, the action, or the tones 
o: voice, or by the teacher on the blackboard, 
or by the artist’s pencil in books and maps, has 
something of the effect of an idea embodied, 
or a principle brought out into the life of a 
man. It is more easily realized. 

The Bible is full of object teaching, or sug- 
gestions for the art. For instance, take your 
child out some early Summer day, to the spot 
where the bird has built her nest and feeds her 
young, and then repeat some such text as this: 
“As the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them upon her wings, so 
the Lord alone did lead him;” or this: ‘“‘ Ye are 
of more value than many sparrows;” or this: 
“Consider the ravens, for they neither sow nor 
reap,” etc.; could that child fail to be impressed 
with God’s wonderful care of his people? 

Heaven itself is represented by earthly ob- 
jects—“ Harps of gold;” “crowns of glory;” 
“rivers of pleasure;” “streets of gold;” “ fruit- 
ful trees;” “‘ mansions in readiness.” He who 
knows what is in man gives us this example. 
He ever imparts ideas of himself by similar 
means. “He weigheth the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance, and taketh up the 
isles as a very little thing.” Indeed, spiritual 
things can be revealed only by natural objects. 

“Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar?” 
asked the querulous Jews. “Show me a pen- 
ny,” was the reply of Christ. We mistake, 
moreover, when we suppose that the philoso- 
phy of history is above the comprehension of 
children. The skillful pens of the present day 
have so woven the subtile causes of the rise and 
downfall of the Jewish race, and the glory and 
shame of other nations and individual char- 
acters, that great principles are unconsciously 
instilled into the youthful mind. 

Sacred Biography.—Rich in valuable mate- 
rial as is Sacred History for the rising man, 
Sacred Biography is not less so. There is a 
certain individuality about all Scripture charac- 
ter that pleases and impresses childhood and 
youth. They feel that Abraham sitting at his 
tent door is real; that Isaac going meekly to 
the sacrifice is a truth reaching the sympathy 
and demanding tears; Jacob weeping upon the 
neck of his long-lost son is as though it were 
seen on some Summer night beneath the old 
sycamore of home. 
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This high achievement of biographic art is ex- 
hibited in our youthful literature. We have not 
only Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, living and 
speaking as it were in the present, but we have 
Naaman, and Ruth, and Esther, and Luther, 
and Wesley, and Carvosso, and the “Successful 
Merchant,” and the “Christian Maiden,” and 
Miss Lyon, and scores of others, all teaching 
great principles and marking the way to honor 
and wealth through the high-road of religion. 
Give our children, then, life-stories, as many of 
them as they choose to read. 

But let them be life-stories! The death-bed 
scenes and death-bed talks of children should 
be sparingly brought before the mind of a child, 
for that is not always a healthy and vigorous 
piety which is grafted upon a sickly or ner- 
vous constitution. True, there are instances 
of genuine religious triumph over sickness and 
death in infantile years which are worthy of 
record, but a child needs more examples of hap- 
py living than of happy dying. Could we get 
the every-day life of a religious youth, by what 
means temper was overcome, bad habits bro- 
ken, evil propensities eradicated, how by daily 
prayer, and praise, and effort, there came in- 
crease of love to the Savior and his Word, with 
only a brief account of the last sickness and 
death, or better still, with these principles pro- 
jected into manhood, we could, with superior 
effect, place childhood biography before imma- 
ture minds. But the shades of the sick-room 
and the shadows of death are*not the best 
phases in which to present our joyful religion 
to the elastic mind of youth. Do you reply 
that it is but Nature that turns away from 
such? Let us accept this Nature as a finger 
of Providence directing us to a judicious course 
of procedure. A little boy once said, “I do n’t 
want to be good—all the good children die!” 

Sacred Allegory.—The Bible authorizes im- 
aginative combinations. What are the para- 
bles of Christ but stories told for instruction? 
They are imagination and entertainment made 
subservient to truth; representations of real life 
by unreal scenes. 

The prophets, too, spoke in allegory and acted 
allegories. The potter’s vessel in the act of 
breaking, the fire, the knife, the scales, made 
truth much more emphatic and impressive than 
mere statement could have done. 

Nature craves allegory. “Tell me a story, 
please,” is among the first lispings of the infant 
tongue, and the attention of the sleepy adult in 


the Sabbath assembly is chained so long as the. 


“narration” floats to his ear. Divines them- 
selves are proverbial for their love of “stories” 
drawn from each other’s experience. 
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And shall we deprive the youthful mind of 
this portion of its natural food? Shall we en- 
deavor to improve upon the Savior’s method of 
teaching, and upon the way the prophets wrote 
and taught? Not at least till childhood’s na- 
ture changes, or till the story of the “ Prodigal 
Son” shall cease to win wanderers to a Father’s 
love, 

The unexampled tide of imaginative litera- 
ture is a fact, and this alone makes it worthy 
of consideration. And we can not think this 
fact has no real meaning, and can be turned to 
no good account. As the tide rushes on and 
can not be staid, we would rather think there 
is healing in some of its waters. Let us sub- 
mit them to the analytic test of truth. We do 
not advocate that class of books popularly 
known as novels. Most of these are pernicious 
in the extreme. The indiscriminating novel 
reader consigns himself to an intellectual, as 
well as a moral grave. He purchases, for a lit- 
tle “‘ pastime,” a weakened memory, a demoral- 
ized conscience, a corrupted heart. 

The books to which we refer, carry the imag- 
ination beyond real life. They have falsehood 
for their basis. Weak sentimentality and faded 
commonplace are offered instead of fresh na- 
ture; false, preposterous characters are por- 
trayed for truth, and to simple morality are of- 
ten given all the adjuncts and results of gen- 
uine faith. 

But shall we cast our ban upon God-given 
imagination because Satan grasps it when he 
can, and would pervert it to ignoble ends? 
What good thing has he not thus attempted to 
wrest from Christianity? If we propose to al- 
low our foe to vanquish us on these grounds, 
we may as well lay down our weapons and 
write him victor at once, 

Happily the writers of our juvenile litera- 
ture have come to understand the threefold 
nature of youth; that he has reason, affection, 
and fancy; and they beautifully adapt their 
productions to the triple demand. Historical 
fact and philosophic investigation are excellent; 
they educate the reason. Sympathy with liv- 
ing actual character draws out the affections. 
But a perfect harmonious development of the 
entire nature will not be effected if we drop 
the imaginative element. 

The difference between biography and the re- 
ligious story, consists chiefly in this: Your bi- 
ography follows a man through the scenes of 
nis life, bringing out true principle wherever 
he can. If it comes to light no where in all the 
tracing, oblivion is glad to cover the volume 
and throw the name to Lethe. 

The imaginative writer takes a principle of 
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Divine truth as his primary object, and dis- 
poses about it the adjuncts of name, and form, 
and place, as altogether secondary. The biogra- 
pher is the daguerreotypist giving the light and 
shade of our object; the “story-writer” is the 
artist grouping natural scenes in one harmoni- 
ous picture. 

Suys Bayne, “ It is a poor error to be turn- 
ed from essential truth, by the thin vail of fic- 
titious form.” 

O, when there comes interfused threugh the 
soul of a writer, a sublime doctrine of Holy 
Writ, and a plan by which to evolve that truth 
rushes tumultuously upon the mind, with not a 
present thought of worldly gain, who shall stay 
his pen with the paltry idea, ‘ Your hero never 
lived!” ‘ My hero lives, and shall forever live!” 
should be his triumphant reply; and with his 
spirit raised to God for a continuance and di- 
rection of the inspiration, let him go on sending 
forth “ the thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn!” 

Then let Bunyan send forth his “ Pilgrim,” 
leading fellow-pilgrims through the “ wicket 
gat>” right up into the “Celestial City.” Let 
the “Schénberg-Cotta Family’? and “ Kitty 
Trevylyan” go on their evangelizing mission, 
Let the “ Ministering Children” continue to tell 
how best to visit the homes and hearts of the 
poor. Let “ Edith Vernon” portray, so touch- 
ingly, the sublime ends of earthly discipline, 
and let all the rest of our excellent imaginative 
volumes, having Eternal Truth and Religious 
Faith for their basis, speed to accomplish the 
work which God has appointed their authors 
to perform. 

But all these characteristics of our evangel- 
ical literature for youth culminate in one other— 
the plan of Mercy, the doctrines of the Cross. 
The child’s soul is to be saved; he is to be con- 
verted before the age of accountability comes. 
What, after all, is accomplished, if this is not 
done? “He that winneth souls is wise”—and 
wise indeed must we be if we would keep pace 


in the planting-time with the “ wicked one,” 


who so industriously sows his tares. 

If we were watchful as we should be, the 
earliest spelling lesson would afford opportu- 
nity for the easy introduction of spiritual truth. 
The child who learns his A, B, C, or his “line 
in three letters,” would have his study-hour illu- 
minated by the religious illustration. All along 
these early years ineffaceable impressions will 
‘be made. Years may work their changes; the 
heart may become cold, and the affections 
worldly, but amid the din of strife these child- 
hood lessons will still come echoing through the 
‘chanibers of the soul. 





“Let us arm ourselves likewise with the 
mind of Christ.” Jesus loved little children. 
There was nothing of the proud stateliness 
which soars above the condition of childhood. 
Stooping to sympathize he won—or we would 
rather say, by his natural and easy sympathy 
he won. 

The childish ear loves the delineation of the 
boyhood and manhood of Christ. The infantile 
eye lights up at the story of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem, and older ones say, “ Tell me about when 
Jesus died.” Our Sunday school and other 
books answer these juvenile cravings. They 
come almost down to babyhood and in mono- 
syllables tell the wonderful truths of God; then 
by easy gradations go all the way up to argu- 
ments upon the immutable Word. 

With such a wealth of the right kind of lit- 
erature around us, and with almost daily ad- 
ditions to it, let us see that our Sunday school 
libraries are fully supplied, and that our every- 
day instruction, with the necessary aids, has 
the culminating point in view, the conversion 
of the child. The Divine work of the Holy 
Spirit can not be superseded by education. 
Train a child as you will, he still needs the im- 
plantation of the Life of God. Having this, 
all these aids will serve to cherish, strengthen, 
and develop it. The child wild read. Woe to 
that parent who does not control what is read! 
The press is teeming with vicious books as 
strong in- evil as Satanic influence can make 
them. Side by side with the good they come 
rushing on, and the volume which your child 
devours, becomes, whether you will or not, a 
forming or deforming power. Let us be care- 
ful, then, lest, by too great latitude or too se- 
vere stricture, we turn the tide of literary pref- 
erence in the wrong direction. 


a 


POWER OF SYMPATHY. 





VERY man rejoices twice when he has a 

partner of his joy; a friend shares my sor- 
row and makes it but a moiety; but he swells 
my joy and makes it double. For so two chan- 
nels divide the river and lessen it into rivulets, 
and make it fordable, and apt to be drank up 
by the first revels of the Sirian star; but two 
torches do not divide but increase the flame; 
and, though my tears are the sooner dried up, 
when they run on my friend’s cheeks in the 
furrows of compassion, yet when my flame hath 
kindled his lamp, we unite the glories and make 
them radiant, like the golden candlesticks that 
burn before the throne of God, because they 
shine by numbers, both of light and joy. 
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CHAMPLAIN. 





BY MARTHA D. HARDIE. 





N a former article we noticed the first part 

of Mr. Parkman’s volume. We now take up 
the second, and to us more interesting story of 
early French explorations and settlements in 
the North. Champlain is the hero of this nar- 
ration, and to his voyages and forest adventures 
a great part of the book is given. He has 
been called the father of New France, and “ in 
him were embodied her religious zeal and ro- 
mantic spirit of adventure.” As the leader in 





these early explorations, discoverer of the lake | 


which bears his name, and founder of Quebec, 


some sketch of his life may not be uninter- | 


esting. 
Samuel de Champlain was born on the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, in 1567. He belonged to 


a noble but reduced family, and being obliged | 
to enter the navy, rose to the rank of captain, | 


and so distinguished himself that Henry 1V 


granted him a small pension to keep him near | 


his person. But the life of a court was little 
suited to the daring and adventurous spirit of 
Champlain, and instinctively he turned to that 
land of romance, the New World. A hero after 
the type of the medieval times, brave, earnest, 
and enterprising, and, withal, deeply religious, 
he had yet a tinge of the marvelous; and 
America, with its mysterious wealth, its splen- 
did scenery, its chances for the display of 
romantic, valor, could not but attract him. 
Obtaining command of a small vessel he sailed 
to the West Indies, visiting its principal ports, 
then went southward to Mexico and the Isth- 
mus of Panama. He here conceived the project 
of uniting the two oceans by a canal—a project 
two hundred and sixty years after to be again 
taken up and partially fulfilled. 

Before this there had been many expeditions 
to the New World. As early as 1504 the banks 
of New Foundland were frequented for fish; 
and from that time to this, the trade has con- 
tinued. Three expeditions were sent out by 
private enterprise between 1506 and 1518. In 
1523 Francis the First commissioned Verrazzano 
to seek a western passage to Cathay. He sailed 
along the coast, going northward to the surf- 
beaten rocks of New England and wild New 
Foundland. Cartier followed in 1534, going up 
the St. Lawrence, past the present site of Mon- 
treal—called by him Mont Royal. They estab- 
lished a colony on the St. Charles, and had 
hardly built their rude huts when they were 
assailed by a Canadian Winter. Scurvy broke 
out, killing many of them, and in the Spring 


they returned to France. In 1541 Cartier sailed 
again. Roberval followed the next year, and 
found Cartier just departing. The colony, illy 
provided with provisions and things most nec- 
essary to a settlement in a new country, at- 
tacked by cold and disease, was soon greatly 
reduced in numbers, and did not long survive. 
Of the date of its abandonment there is no 
record. In 1598 La Roche left a colony of 
forty convicts on Sable Island. Upon its failure 
Pontgrave established another at Tadoussac. 
The next explorations were those of Cham- 
plain. 

On returning to France, after an absence of 
two and a half years, Champlain found at court 
De Chastes a veteran soldier desirous of dedica- 
ting his last days to the service of God and his 
country, by founding a Cathoiic settlement in 
America, He knew and prized the young sol- 
dier, and urged him to join the enterprise. 
Champlain readily consented, was given com- 
mand of a vessel, and, with Pontgrave, set out 


| on a voyage of exploration. They sailed up 





the St. Lawrence, passing the site of Quebec. 
In a skiff, manned by Indians, Champlain tried 
to pass the rapids of St. Louis, but failed. The 
savages drew rude plans of the river farther 
up; and full of dreams of the future, the ex- 
plorers returned to France. On arriving they 
found Chastes dead, and his charter taken up 
by De Monts. In 1604 the new leader sailed, 
leaving Pontgrave to follow with stores for 
the colony. Dreading the terrors of a northern 
coast, De Monts sailed south of Nova Scotia, 
and was here joined by Pontgrave. For the 
colony a rocky, barren island in the St, Croix 
River was selected; and leaving there seventy- 
nine men, the ships returned to France. Then 
followed the horrors of a Canadian Winter. 
Ice and snow barred them from their supplies 
of wood and water; their wine froze in the 
casks, and was served out by the pound. Many 
sank into despair. Then scurvy broke out, 
and of the seventy-nine men, thirty-five died 
before Spring. Amid ajl Champlain still held 
to his purpose with indomitable spirit. The 
Winter purgatory ended at last, and after weeks 
of weary waiting, the ships of Pontgrave came 
with supplies. Tired of their dreary island, 
they set out on a voyage along the coast to 
discern, if possible, some better spot. They 
halted finally at Annapolis harbor, and here, 
undaunted by the experience of the preceding 
year, Champlain and others consented to re- 
main, while De Monts returned to France to 
secure the safety of his monopoly. The Winter) 
however, was unusitally mild, and only four men 
died of the scurvy. The next year the colony 
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was increased in numbers, and the Winter fol- 
lowing was a comparatively gay one. Cham- 
plain, in his journal, gives a curious picture of 
their life; mentioning, as showing the mildness 
of the weather, that in February they “dined 
merrily in the sunshine.” Intrigues at the 
French Court, and the withdrawal of De Monts’ 
monopoly, broke up the colony in the Spring. 

Three years passed. Champlain had returned 
to France; but, amid the excitements of Paris, 
was haunted by visions of the wilderness. 
America was, to him, almost the promised land, 
and, with his other virtues, deeply religious, he 
regarded the salvation of the Indians as a mat- 
ter of no little importance. De Monts, still 
pining for the fur-trade monopoly, solicited and 
obtained the traffic for one year, and Champlain 
was given command of the expedition. He 
sailed in 1608, designing to plant a colony on 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, that, five years 
before, he had partially explored. He arrived 
and established himself on the present site of 
Quebec. The Winter was terrible, and toward 
its close scurvy broke out. By the middle of 
May, only eight of the twenty-eight men re- 
mained alive. But with the Spring, hope re- 
vived. Champlain, anxious to enter on his long- 
meditated journey up the river, resolved to 
leave Poutgrave, who had rejoined him at Que- 
bec, while he began his explorations. Combin- 
ing safety and policy, he joined a war party of 
the Montagnais, an Indian tribe near the fort, 
and set out. In a small sloop, surrounded by 
canoes filled with savages, he went as far as the 
rapids; then sent back his vessel, and trusted 
himself, with two companions, to the Indian 
canoes. The savages carried them on their 
shoulders above the fall, then again set sail. 
The river widened; great islands appeared, till, 
at last, one brilliant June day, Champlain en- 
tered the lake which bears his name. 

But perils were thickening round them, as 
they slowly advanced into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. They traveled more and more cautiously, 
going only by night, and keeping scouts in ad- 
vance, to warn them of the enemy’s approach. 
At Crown Point the Iroquois met them. They 
landed, and formed their ranks. The warriors 
steadily advanced; the Montagnais opened their 
ranks; the Frenchmen passed to the front, and, 
in complete armor, stood revealed to the amazed 
foe. Champlain fired, and a chief fell dead; the 
Indians followed with a shower of arrows, and 
the Iroquois, bewildered by the strange shots, 
after a brief resistance, fled. So was Lake 
Champlain baptized in blood; and so, recklessly, 
was New France involved in the Indian wars. 
The Montagnais having conquered, made a 





prompt retreat from the scene of triumph. At 
the mouth of the Richelieu the allies separated, 
the Indians inviting Champlain to aid them in 
their future battles; an invitation he failed not 
to accept. 

In 1610 Champlain returned to France. De 
Monts had striven hard to regain a renewal of 
his monopoly; but failing, resolved to proceed 
without it. The ships were ready in the Spring, 
but Champlain was taken ill. When but partially 
recovered, he set sail, and the voyage was per- 
formed in safety. Arriving at Tadoussac, they 
found the place occupied by fur-traders. But 
Champlain having full powers to explore and 
fight, in whatever direction he pleased, was not 
disconcerted. The Montagnais had promised to 
guide him to Hudson’s Bay; the Hurons were 
to show him the great lakes. To both was the 
same reward promised—-aid in their warfare 
with the Iroquois. None of his plans, however, 
were fulfilled. He aided the allies to gain a 
victory, but the care of the little settlement 
kept him at Quebec. The assassination of Henry 
the Fourth gave the death-blow to De Monts’ 
projects, and Champlain returned to France. 
The next year he again visited America, and, 
with slight variation, the history of the pre- 
ceding Summer was repeated. On his next visit 
to Paris he succeeded in two objects: he ob- 
tained a protector for the infant colony—the 
Prince of Conde—and he formed a company of 
traders. In all explorations Champlain was to 
be leader. Others were to follow and reap the 
rewards of his toil. Both his temperament and 
ambition fitted him for his place, and “in him 
was the life of New France.” Those who fol- 
lowed him thought only of the rich harvest of 
furs to be obtained from the Indians. In his 
eyes “two great objects eclipsed all others ”—to 
find a route to the Indies and to convert the 
heathen tribes. 

When, in 1613, Champlain once more sailed 
for New France, he had more distinct plans for 
the future. Nicholas de Vignan, a Frenchman 
who had spent a year with the Algonquins, ap- 
peared in Paris, with a wonderful story of the 
discovery of a passage to the sea. Champlain 
was commissioned to follow in his track; and 
in early Spring he crossed the ocean, and sailed 
up the St. Lawrence. Im May, with four French- 
men, including Vignan and a number of Indians, 
he began his journey; a journey described by 
Mr. Parkman with the hand of an artist. This 
portion of the book, indeed, seems more like 
fancy than reality. But it is the description, 
not of one who draws on his imagination for his 
facts, but of the student thoroughly versed in 
the lore of nature, viewing it with a poet’s eye, 
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and embalming his thoughts in beautiful and 
picturesque words. As we turn the pages, there 
rises vividly before us a picture of the vast sol- 
itude: the lonely blue river winding through it; 
the snowy falls; the wild verdure on every side. 
We see the canoes slowly paddling over the 
calm depths, the startied animals watching them 
from their leafy coverts, the night encampment, 
the splendors of sunrise on the wilderness. All 
the beauty of an unknown land is opened be- 
fore us. 

Upon arriving at the head of Lake Conlarge, 
the imposture of De Vignan was discovered, and 
saddened at the failure of his plans, Champlain 
returned to Montreal, and from thence to France. 
Soon, however, he returned, and this time, his 
desire in reference to the conversion of the In- 
dians seemed likely to be satisfied. Four priests, 
duly accredited by the Pope, and bringing with 
them vestments, candles, and church ornaments, 
accompanied him. Two were left at Quebec. 
Of the two remaining, one went to the Mon- 
tagnais, and one to the Hurons, 

Once more Champlain sailed up the Ottawa, 
but this time, having procured guides, he went 
farther, entering Nipissing Lake, and then by a 
portage, crossing to the shores of Lake Huron, 
and the Georgian Bay. In the volume a map 
of Champlain’s journey is given; but the reader 
can on an ordinary map of Canada West, trace 
the route clearly to this point, then down the 
Trent and across Lake Ontario. As previously, 
the Indian tribes received their strange guests 
with becoming honors; but the most striking 
event of the journey was connected with the 
priest. Forsaking the comforts of civilization, 
the Franciscan friar had toiled through the wild 
forest to this country of the Hurons, In Au- 
gust, in the little lodge built for him by the In- 
dians, and in which he had an altar with the 
indispensable decorations, mass was celebrated. 
Arrayed in priestly garments, standing before 
his little altar, surrounded by the little band of 
Frenchmen, the intrepid friar said the first mass 
in the country of the Hurons, 

Soon wearying of the continual feasting, the 
idleness and inanity of the Indian town, Cham- 
plain left it and continued his explorations. By 
the middle uf August he reached the Huron me- 
iropolis. Here the various tribes met, and all 
except one having arrived, they set forth on the 
war march, They sailed down the chain of 
lakes which form the sources of the River Trent, 
crossed Lake Ontario, hid their boats in the 
woods, and advanced inland; continuing their 
march four days, when they reached the hostile 
town. Careless of danger and possible defeat, 
the ungovernable Hurons rushed upon the sav- 





ages whom they saw at work in the fields. The 
French aided them with the deadly arquebuse; 
but they were repulsed. Champlain, exasper- 
ated at this futile procedure, harangued them 
long at their evening council, and undertook the 
task of instructing them in the art of war. An 
attempt was made the next day to have them 
follow his directions; but nothing could restrain 
the rude warriors, and, despite the aid of the 
French, they were again repulsed. Champlain, 
though wounded, was eager to renew the attack; 
but the mortified Hurons, after waiting a few 
days for the arrival of more allies, retreated. 
Once more they threaded their way through the 
forest, and crossed Lake Ontario. Champlain, 
unable to procure a guide to return to Quebec, 
was obliged to winter with the Hurons. It was 
a Winter of trial, and, in spite of Champlain’s 
efforts at exploration, almost barren of good re- 
sults to his colony. In the Spring he attempted 
to go to Quebec; but having reached the lake 
of the Nipissings, was obliged to return and set- 
tle a quarrel between the Hurons and Algon- 
quins. He reached his colony at last, in July. 

“And now a change began in the life of Cham- 
plain. His forest rovings were over. The fire 
that had flashed the keen flame of daring ad- 
venture, must now be subdued to the duller 
uses of practical labor.” Quebec was, as yet, 
hardly a settlement. It was a trading-post, and 
its permanent inmates did not exceed fifty or 
sixty. The rude “habitation” built eight years 
before, still remained. In the colony, all was 
disorder; the merchants holding power jealous 
of one another, and all jealous of Champlain, 
the nominal commander. Some were Catholics, 
some were Huguenots, and bickerings and quar- 
rels were unceasing. Champlain, who alone 
cared for the true interests of the colony, showed 
great fortitude in his trying position. Every 
year he visited France. He bound the mer- 
chants by more stringent regulations, and at- 
tempted to have the trading-post subserve the 
better purpose of a colony and mission. But 
his efforts were vain. Idleness and drinking 
prevailed. The Indians could not be trusted, 
and the Iroquois, made deadly enemies of the 
French by Champlain’s alliance with the Hurons, 
threatened them. The Catholic monopoly was 
withdrawn and given to two Huguenots named 
Caen. The enraged merchanis refused to yield. 
A friar was sent to lay their difficulties before 
the king, and the result was a temporary union 
of the two companies. 

In the mean time the vice-royalty of New 
France had passed from the Prince of Conde to 
the Duke of Montmorency. Now, tired of his 
office, which brought him little but anxiety and 
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trouble, he sold it to the Due de Ventadour. 
Jesuits held the conscience of this young noble- 
man; he took the vice-royalty to convert the 
infidel Indians; and the keepers of his own heart 
were the appointed ministers for the work. 
Three Jesuit priests were sent out, but the 
ground was already occupied by the friars whom 
five years before Champlain had brought over, 
and they were coldly received. Under the mo- 
nopoly of the Caens every thing withered. 
Though twenty years had passed since the 
founding of Quebec, its population was still only 
one hundred, and but one or two families were 
self-supporting. France was now governed by 
Richelieu. In the midst of other cares, he ad- 
dressed himself to reform in commerce. The 
privileges of the Caens were withdrawn, and 
a company of one hundred associates formed, 
Richelieu himself being at the head. Great 
privileges in trade were granted them; many 
restrictions in increasing and forming new col- 
onies imposed. Every settler, it was enjoined, 
should be a Catholic, and Jesuits were to be 
sent to the New World to convert the heathen. 

At this time Quebec was in an almost starv- 
ing condition, and the first care of the new com- 
pany was to provide for its relief. But the ships 
sent out were captured by the English, and after 
the colony had suffered untold hardships, and 
its numbers were reduced by starvation to a 
small number, it was taken. The whole of New 
France was now declared the possession of En- 
gland; but at the convention of Suza it was re- 
stored to the French Crown. Champlain had 
been taken to England by the conquerors, but 
he was soon released, and, in the Spring of 1623, 


he went to Quebec for the last time. All was 
now orderly and quiet. There was an air of 
conventual decorum about the fort. Jesuits 


ruled, and “prayers, masses, and confessions 
followed each other with edifying regularity. 
The bell of the adjacent chapel, built by Cham- 
plain, rang morning, noon, and night.” 

But the end of the leader was approaching. 
The heavy frame that had so long battled with 
war, the wilderness, and the sea, sunk at last 
under the touch of disease. On Christmas-day, 
1635, after an illness of two and a half months, 
Champlain died, at the age of sixty-eight. The 
small company of settlers, soldiers, and priests, 
sadly followed his remains to the little church 
where his eulogy was pronounced, and where 
they afterward built a monument to his mem- 
ory. 

With his life closed the opening period of 
New France. For twenty-seven years he had 
labored with untiring zeal and patience for the 
welfare of his colony; and life-long vexations 





had not dampened his ardor. More of a soldier 
than a statesman, his policy was always the 
boldest, and there is a seeming recklessness in 
the manner in which he involved his little col- 
ony in the Indian wars. “The preux chevalier, 
the crusader, the romance-loving explorer, the 
curious, knowledge-seeking traveler, the prac- 
tical navigator, all claimed their share in him.” 
His almost yearly voyages to France led him 
through strange contrasts of court and wilder- 
ness life. At one time at Paris or Fontaine- 
bleau, in the cabinets of kings and princes, im- 
mersed in politics, for which he cared nothing, 
save as they concerned his colony, and haunted 
amid all the splendor of palaces by visions of 
the wilderness; then lost in tle forest, living 
the iife of the savages in their camps, sailing up 
unknown rivers, in search of the Northern pas- 
sage, and baptizing with blood the lake which 
has carried his name down to posterity. Brave, 
ardent, and full of religious fervor, caring more 
for the salvation of the Indians than the in- 
crease of the fur-trade, first in all exploration, 
giving himself with equal devotion to the battle 
with savages, and the perils of the wilderness, 
and to nurse into active and useful life a puny 
colony—his life answered to his maxims, and 
was singularly pure and unselfish, considering 
the age in which he lived. He died and his 
place was filled by others whose story is hereafter 
to be told. 
. —————— 


THE GREAT MYSTERY. 





HE body is to die; so much is certain. 

What lies beyond? No one who passes the 
charmed boundary comes back to tell. The im- 
agination visits the realm of shadows, sent out 
from the window in the soul over life’s restless 
waters, but wings its. way wearily back, with an 
olive leaf in its beak as a token of emerging life 
beyond the bending horizon. The sun comes 
and goes in the heaven, yet breathes no secret 
of the ethereal wildness; the moon cleaves her 
nightly passage across the upper deep, but tosses 
overboard no message, and displays no signals. 
The sentinel stars challenge each other as they 
walk their nightly rounds, but we catch no sylla- 
ble of their countersign which gives passage to 
the heavenly camp. Between this and the other 
life is a great gulf fixed, across which neither eye 
nor foot can travel. The gentle friend, whose 
eyes we closed in their last sleep-long years, 
died with rapture in her wonder-stricken eyes, 
a smile of ineffable joy upon her lips, but her 
lips were past speech, and intimated nothing of 
the vision that inthralled her.— Holland. 
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THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 





CHILD was playing with some building 

blocks; and as the mimic castle rose before 
his eyes in graceful proportions, new pleasure 
swelled in his heart. He felt himself to be the 
creator of a “thing of beauty,” and was con- 
scious of a new-born power. Arch, wall, but- 
tress, gateway, draw-bridge, lofty tower, and 
battlement, were all the work of his hands. He 
was in wonder at his own skill in thus creating 
from an unseemly pile of blocks, a structure of 
such rare design. 

Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle 
with something like the pride of an architect 
who sees, after months or. years of skillfully- 
applied labor, some grand conception in his 
art, embodied in imperishable stone. Then he 
moved around, viewing it on every side. It 
did not seem to him a toy, reaching only a few 
inches in hight, and covering but a square foot 
of ground, but a real castle, lifting itself hund- 
reds of feet upward toward the blue sky, and 
spreading wide upon the earth its ample foun- 
dations. As the idea grew more and more per- 
fect, his strange pleasure increased. Now he 
stood with folded arms, wrapped in the over- 
mastering illusion—now walked slowly around, 
viewing the structure on all sides, and noting 
every minute particular—and now sat down, 
and bent over it with the fondness of a mother 
bending over her child. Again he arose, pur- 
posing to obtain another and more distant view 
of his works. But his foot struck against one 
of the buttresses, and instantly, with a crash, 
wall, tower, and battlement, fell in hopeless 
ruin! 

In the room with the boy sat his father, read- 
ing. The crash disturbed him; and he uttered 
a sharp, angry rebuke, glancing for a moment 
toward the startled child, and then returning his 
eyes to the attractive page before him, uncon- 
scious of the shadow he had cast upon the 
heart of his child. Tears came into those fair 
blue orbs, dancing in light a moment before. 
From the frowning face of his father, to which 
his glance was suddenly turned, the child looked 
back to the shapeless ruins of his castle. Is it 
any wonder that he bowed his face in silence 
upon them, and wet them with his tears? 

For more than five minutes, he sat as still as 
if sleeping; then, in a mournful kind of way, 
yet almost noiselessly, he commenced restoring 
to the box, from which he had taken them, the 
many-shaped pieces that, fitly joined together, 
had grown into a noble building. After the 
box was filled, he replaced the cover, and laid 
it carefully upon a shelf in the closet. 





Poor child! That shadow was a deep one, 
and long in passing away. His mother found 
him, half an hour afterward, asleep on the floor, 
with cheeks flushed to an unusual brightness. 
She knew nothing of that troubled passage in 
his young life; and the father had forgotten, in 
the attractions of his book, the momentary an- 
noyance, expressed in words and tones with a 
power in them to shadow the heart of his 
child. 

A young wife had busied herself for many 
days preparing a pleasant surprise for her hus- 
band. The work was finished at last; and now 
she waited his return with a heart full of warm 
emotions. A dressing-gown, and a pair of ele- 
gantly-embroidered slippers, wrought by her 
own skillful fingers, were the gifts with which 
she meant to delight him. What a troop of 
pleasant fancies was in her heart! How, almost 
impatiently, did she wait for the coming twi- 
light, which was to be dawn, not approaching 
darkness, to her! 

At last, she heard the step of her husband 
in the passage, and her pulse leaped with flut- 
tering delight. Like a bird upon the wing she 
almost flew down to meet him, impatient for 
the kiss that awaited her. ; 

To men in the world of business, few days 
pass without their disappointments and per- 
plexities, It is man’s business to bear this in a 
manly spirit. They form but a portion of life’s 
discipline, and should make them stronger, 
braver, and more enduring. Unwisely, and we 
may say unjustly, too many men fail to leave 
their business and cares and troubles in their 
stores, workshops, or counting-rooms, at the 
day’s decline. They wrap them in bundles and 
carry them home to shadow their households, 

It was so with the young husband on this 
particular occasion. The stream of business 
had taken an eddying whirl, and thrown his 
vessel backward, instead of onward, for a brief 
space; and, though it was still in the current, 
and gliding safely onward again, the jar and 
disappointment had fretted his mind severely. 
There was no heart-warmth in the kiss he gave 
his wife, not because love had failed in any de- 
gree, but because he had let care overshadow 
love. He drew his arm around her; but she 
was conscious of a diminished pressure in that 
embracing arm. 

“ Are you not well?” 

With what tender concern was the question 
asked! 

“Very well.” 

He might be in body, but not in mind; that 
was plain; for his voice was far from being 
cheerful. 
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She played and sang his favorite pieces, hop- 
ing to restore, by the charm of music, bright- 
ness to his spirit. But she was conscious of 
only partial success. There was still a gravity 
in his manner never perceived before. At tea- 
time she smiled at him so sweetly across the 
table, and talked to him on such attractive 
themes, that the right expression returned to 
his countenance; and he looked as happy as she 
could desire. 

From tea-table, they turned to their pleasant 
parlor. And now the time had come for of- 
fering her gift, and receiving the coveted re- 
ward of glad surprise, followed by sweet kisses 
and loving words. Was she selfish? Did she 
think more of her reward than of the pleasure 
she would bestow? But that is questioning too 
closely. 

“TI will be back in a moment,” she said; and 
passing from the room she went lightly up the 
stairs. Both tone and manner betrayed her 
secret, or rather the possession of a secret 
with which her husband was to be surprised. 
Scarcely had her loving face faded from before 
his eyes, when thought returned, with a single 
bound, to an unpleasant event of the day; and 
the waters of his spirit were again troubled. 
He had actually arisen, and crossed the floor 
once or twice, moved by a restless concern, 
when his wife came back with the dressing- 
gown and slippers. She was trying to trace 
her countenance into a grave expression, to 
hold back the smiles that were actually striv- 
ing to break in truant circles around her lips, 
when a single glance at her husband’s face told 
her that the dark spirit, driven away by the 
exorcism of her love, had returned again to his 
bosom. He looked at lier soberly, as she came 
forward, 

“What are these?” he asked, almost coldly, 
repressing surprise, and affecting an ignorance 
in regard to the beautiful present she held in 
her hands, that he did not feel. 

“They are for you, dear, I made them.” 

“For me? Nonsense! What do I want with 
such gimerackery? This is woman’s wear. Do 
you think I would disfigure my feet with em- 
broidered slippers, or dress up in a calico gown? 
Put them away, dear! Your husband is too 
much of a man to robe himself in gay colors, 
like a own or actor.” And he waved his hand 
with an air of contempt. There was a cold, 
sneering manner about him, partly affected and 
partly real—the real born of his uncomfortable 
state of mind. Yet he loved his sweet wife, 
and would not, of set purpose, have wounded 
her for the world. 

This unexpected repulse—this cruel reception 





of her present, over which she had wrought, 
patiently, in golden hopes for many days—this 
dashing to the earth her brimful cup of joy, 
just as it touched her lips, was more than the 
fond young wife could bear. To hide the tear 
that came rushing to her eyes, she turned away 
from her husband; and to conceal the sobs she 
had no power to repress, she went almost hur- 
riedly from the room; and going back to the 
chamber from whence she had brought the 
present, she laid it away out of sight in a 
closet. Then covering her hands, she sat down, 
and strove with herself to be calm. But the 
shadow was too deep—the heartache too heavy. 

In a little while her husband followed her, 
and discovering, something to his surprise, that 
she was weeping, said, in a slightly reproving 
vuice: “ Why, bless me! not in tears! What 
a silly little puss you are! Why did n’t you 
tell me you thought of making a dressing-gown 
and pair of slippers, and I would have vetoed 
the matter at once? You could n’t hire me to 
wear such flaunting things. Come back to the 
parlor ”’—he took hold of her arm, and lifted her 
from the chair—‘and sing and play for me. 
‘The Dream Waltz,’ or ‘The Tremelo,’ ‘ Dearest 
May,’ or ‘The Stilly Night,’ are worth more to 
me than forty dressing-gowns, or a cargo of 
embroidered slippers.” 

Almost by force, he led her back to the par- 
lor, and placed her on the music stool. He se- 
lected a favorite piece, and laid it before her. 
But tears were in her eyes; and she could not 
see a note. Over the keys her fingers passed in 
skillful touches; but. when she tried to take 
up the song, utterance failed; and sobs broke 
forth instead of words. 

“ How foolish!” said the husband, in a vexed 
tone. “I’m surprised at you!” And he turned 
from the piano and walked across the room. 

A little while the sad young wife remained 
where she was left thus alone, and in partial 
anger. Then, rising, she went slowly from the 
room—her husband not seeking to restrain 
her—and, going to her chamber, sat down in 
darkness. 

The shadow which had been cast upon her 
spirit was very deep; and, though the hidden 
sun came out again right early, it was a long 
time before his beams had power to scatter the 
clouds that floated in love’s horizon. 

The shadows we cast! Father, husband, 
wife, sister, brother, son, and neighbor—are we 
not casting shadows daily, on some hearts that 
are pining for the sunlight of our faces? We 
have given you two pictures of life, true pic- 
tures, not as in a mirror, but in a kaleidoscope. 
In all their infinitely varied relations, men and 
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women, selfishly, thoughtlessly—from design, 
weakness, or ignorance—are casting their shad- 
ows upon hearts that are pining for sunlight. 
A word, a look, a tone, an act, will cast a 
shadow, and sadden a spirit for hours and days. 
Speak kindly, act kindly, be forgetters of self, 
and regardful of others, and you will cast but 
few shadows along the paths of life. The true 
gentleman is always tender of the feelings of 
others—always watchful lest he wound unin- 
tentionally—always thinking, when with others, 
of their pleasure instead of his own. He casts 
but few shadows. Be gentlemen—ladies, or— 
in a word that includes all graces and excel- 
lencies—Christians; for it is the Christian who 
casts fewest shadows of all. 


—>—_ — 


ELLEN LINDSAY. 





BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 





“Yes, there are real mourners! I have seen 
A fair sad girl, mild, suffering, and serene: 
Attention through the day her duties claimed, 
And to be useful, as resigned she aimed.” 





T is a very general remark, that in propor- 
tion as people are acquainted with the real 


ills, and exercised by the real sorrows of life, | 


they fret themselves less about those of inferior 
magnitude. Yet I have known a long course 
of sorrow, or even one severe disappointment, 


society disagreeable, and their company avoided, 


of more lovely tempers and Christian graces, 
than were evinced in the hour of prosperity; 
and if ever I felt inclined to reason on the 
subject, or ask what occasioned the same cir- 
cumstances to produce such opposite effects, 
my thoughts would probably revert to Clifton 
Hall; and in reflecting on the story of one of 
its inmates, I might find a solution of my ques- 
tion; one, least high, least honorable in the 
world’s estimation—for Ellen Lindsay was in 
a dependent situation—but, in my eyes at least, 
she was truly noble. Ellen was not born to 
fill such a station as that she now occupied. 
Her father had possessed a large fortune; she 
was his only child; she had enjoyed friends, 
and wealth, and every happiness earth could 
give. She had now lost its gifts—riches had 
made themselves wings, and flown away; friends, 
worldly friends, did not remain behind; her 
father’s death left her unprotected, as his im- 
providence left her unprovided for. 


As she again and again experienced that 
most cutting of all the mortifications attending 
a change of circumstances, the heartlessness 
or alienation of those she had classed among 
her friends, her thoughts still turned to one 
she felt would be faithful; no change of cir- 
cumstances, she would think, will ever change 
Neville—he will be the same in poverty, distress, 
and sorrow, as he was in prosperity and hap- 
piness. And she judged aright. Charles Neville 
was indeed the same; he had been encouraged 
to look on Ellen as his affianced bride; and he 
would, at the instant all others forsook, have 
flown to her side; and when others cast her 
off, he would joyfully have made her his own 
forever. But he was dependent on his father; 
without his consent he was unable to act as he 
would have wished, and this consent was with- 
held. Ellen Lindsay was no longer considered 
a suitable wife for him; and the young man, 
with the keenest regret, saw her exposed to 
the sorrows, and leit to struggle with the 
troubles of a world, to which she was almost 
a stranger, while he was withheld from allevia- 
ting and sharing them, or restoring her to the 
rank she had held. 

Amid all her griefs, none but the death of 
her father struck so deeply to poor Ellen’s 
heart as this; she felt herself indeed friendless, 
left as it were alone in the world; but she now 





experienced the truth of two Scriptural pas- 


| sages, “ When father and mother forsake thee, 
to have had such an effect on the temper and | 
disposition of some people, as to render their | 


the Lord taketh thee up,” and “There is a 
Friend who sticketh closer than a brother.” 


| When human friends deceived, she knew she 
even by their nearest friends; while, on the | 
contrary, it has called on others for the display | 


had one who was true; when mortal hopes 
were faded, hopes immortal opened fresher to 
view; and ere earth yielded naught but bitter- 
ness, she had learned to seek her first, best, 


| 
| 
| 
| purest happiness in heaven. 


I was not a little surprised on hearing that 
| Ellen Lindsay, whom I had known in far dif- 
ferent circumstances, had come to the hall in 
quality of governess. The situation may, in 
any case, be a trying one; to her it might be 
doubly so, for she was born to as high a station, 
and had moved in as noble a circle, as those 
now considered her superiors, Yet no murmur 
arose in her bosom; she saw the young people 
around her enjoying the heyday of youth—hers 
might be considered blighted; she saw them 
happy in the possession of friends, riches, every 
comfort—she did not repine; she felt the diffi- 
culties of her new situation—she never com- 
plained of them. To see her fulfill her little 
round of duties, one might have thought she 
was born to fill her present place; the cheer- 
fulness which distinguished her, and the sweet 
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smile that at times animated her face, might 
lead a superficial observer to imagine no weight 
of sorrow had fallen to her lot 

But I saw upon her cheek a paleness that 
was not its native hue, but left there by the 
blighting hand of adversity; her smile, though 
sweet, to me was sad; and often when with- 
drawn from notice, 1 have seen her mild eye 
swim with tears. But her grief was quiet, 
unobtrusive, and chastened; her cheerfulness, 
her joy, arose from a source of which world- 
lings knew nothing; she reckoned that the suf- 
ferings of this present world were not worthy 
to be compared to the glory which should be 
revealed hereafter. Passing through the vale 
of misery, she found springs to refresh, from 
whence to draw comfort and strength; or look- 
ing beyond it, she caught as it were a Pisgah 
view of a better and happier place; beyond 
that bourne from whence no traveler returns, 
she saw a fair, a goodly land, where an inherit- 
ance had been purchased for her by its Lord, 
even at the costly price of his own blood, 

With such a friend in possession, with such 
prospects in reversion, could she sorrow as one 
without hope? If her heart had centered in 
what earth could give, she well might; but her 
lot was better, the world she knew was passing 
away, and the glory of it; a time was coming 
when the great and the lowly, the monarch 
and the beggar, must lie down together in the 
dust; where then would be the distinction? 
Amid the slumbering clay, none; amid the 
spirits which animated them, O how immeas- 
urable the distance, how wide the distinction! 
In that hour which saw them take their flight 
from earth, the question was not, whose lot on 
earth was highest, but whose life was holiest; not 
who boasted the most noble alliances, but who 
was most nearly allied to their God and Savior. 

So she was content to pass on, a stranger 
and pilgrim here below, seeking a city which 
hath foundations; to tread this earth as her 
Savior God had trodden it, a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief, so that she might 
render her life more conformable to his, and 
having her sins washed away in his blood, she 
might at the last enter into that rest which 
remaineth to the people of God. Connected 
with this high and holy aim was the conscien- 
tious discharge of every duty, social, moral, 
and relative; and proceeding from it was that 
assemblage of Christian virtues and graces, 
which adorned Ellen Lindsay, which gave peace 
to her own heart, and comfort to those around 
her. Her sorrow worked no bitterness in her 
heart; though afflicted herself, she envied not 
the happiness of others, she only wished it 








flowed from a true source; her feeling toward 
them emanated from one pure principle, “If 
Christ so loved us, we should also love one 
another.” 

Thus, amid many troubles, she was active, 
useful, cheerful. Many a time, when I have 
seen the petulancy and discontent of others, 
my thoughts have turned to Ellen Lindsay; 
and I have praised, not the patient sufferer, 
but the religion which inspired that patience, 
and that resignation, 

Notwithstanding the constant company and 
bustle at the hall, Ellen enjoyed as much quiet 
as she wished; her room was in the most re- 
tired part of it, and there—when shut out 
from gayeties and noisy pleasures, she seemed 
a solitary neglected thing--has she enjoyed a 
peace, to which, perhaps, the gayer beings who 
sought their happiness in them were strangers, 
and felt a joy even in her very sorrows, more 
pure, more calm, more abiding than their spright- 
liest hours of thoughtless merriment could afford. 
True, at times borne away on fancy’s wing to 
the years that were gone, imagination pictured 
to her view scenes of bliss never to be restored, 
friends lost forever here below, and hopes which 
sprung from earth, fallen thither again; pic- 
tured all these as once they seemed, fair, and 
fresh, and stable, till she forgot the present in 
the past, roamed with delight through its en- 
dearing visions, leaned in fancy on her beloved 
father’s arm, or listened with undissembled 
pleasure to the intelligent Neville; then sud- 
denly starting from her waking dream, with a 
long, long sigh, she would remember such things 
had been, and were no more. 

But not resigning herself to hopeless, unavail- 
ing sorrow for their loss, she would seek, in 
some active employment, to subdue the feelings 
their remembrance had awakened, and curb the 
imagination allowed to range too freely. Not 
that the retrospect of the past occasioned deep 
pain; there were, it is true, dark days of sin 
and folly noted in the page of memory; days 
when, if she knew God, she honored him not 
as God; when religion with her was a mere 
theory, not a heart-felt principle; when she 
cast dishonor on her Savior by not considering 
the sacrifice he offered for the sins of the world, 
and applying to him for the pardon he had 
purchased for all penitent and believing sinners. 

These days were not to appear in judgment 
against her, but from their recollection she was 
rendered humble; she also felt a sweet joy and 
gratitude, in reflecting that the penalty attached 
to their errors had been laid upon one who 
freely endured it; that though a sinner, she 
was a sinner saved. It was not from a con- 
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sciousness of its errors that Ellen did not love 
to dwell too much upon her past life, but from 
a knowledge that some recollections induced 
to a melancholy and regret, that she did not 
wish to indulge; from her father she had been 
parted by death, and looked back with a melan- 
choly pleasure to the time when she had known 
a parent’s love, a parent’s protection; and for- 
ward with holy rapture to the time she should 
meet him again, to part no more. 

But the desertion of living friends was a 
theme that could yield no pleasure; she thought 
herself deserted and forgotten by one, at least, 
whom she had esteemed and valued; and when 
the thought occurred, the unbidden and quickly- 
repressed tear spoke its bitterness. 
the volume which was her solace in affliction, 
her companion in solitude, she could derive 
consolation, and find her sorrows were light, 
indeed, compared to those of her blessed Mas- 
ter, at once denied, forsaken by friends, insulted 
by enemies, a wanderer without a home, on 
the wide expanse of the universe he had formed; 
a sufferer from the work of his own hands, he 
breathed no complaint; and sheuld she com- 
plain of griefs, which were but as the small 
drops in the ocean, in comparison of those 
endured by the Savior of mankind! No; on 
the contrary, convinced that whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, she trusted he dealt with 
her as the wise parent would with the child he 
loved, and only asked for that sanctifying influ- 
ence, which would in the end cause affliction to 
work for her the peaceful fruits of righteousness. 

By such means as these, and by occupying 
her time and thoughts in useful and active 
pursuits, Ellen preserved her cheerfulness, im- 
parting joy and happiness to many around 
her, while herself the subject of sorrows which 
might have bowed a stronger mind. 

lt chanced one day, that business took me 
to the hall, just as, a party of pleasure having 
been formed, several carriages had driven to 
the door, and the company then in the house 
assembled in the hall. Amid the richly-at- 
tired, gay group, I perceived Ellen, who had 
just arrived from her walk, and was detained 
among them, not less distinguished by her 
tranquil, serene air and countenance, than by 
her deep mourning dress. The contrast was 
striking; and the questions almost instantly 
occurred, were one of these gay, thoughtless 
beings now stripped of all they most prize in life, 
deprived of all they call enjoyment, in short, 
were they placed in Ellen’s situation, would 
they appear to equal advantage? Would they 
preserve a countenance unruffled, a tone of 
mind unimbittered? I suppose I continued a 


But from | 


| 





like train of thought, as the last carriage rolled 
away, for I uttered aloud, “ Unconscious beings, 
ye know not what a day may bring forth!” 

Ellen was still standing near, and I instantly 
recollected my exclamation might have given 
her pain; and turned to see if this had been 
the case: that she had felt my words was evi- 
dent; but the idea was familiar with her mind; 
and, perhaps, guessing the meaning of my 
glance, she answered smilingly, “I believe, my 
dear sir, it is well we do not, for what would 
become of that poor lamb’s mirth, did he know 
to-morrow would see him bleed! Even the 
anticipation of evil imbitters the life of many: 
how miserable must be the foreknowledge of 
all those numerous ills which beset the path 
of man, that is born to trouble!” 

“You do not then look at the future with 
uneasiness?” I was afraid she might accuse me 
of impertinent curiosity, in seeking to elucidate 
her feelings: but she instantly replied— 

“No, 1 always strive not to do so; for ill 
indeed would doubts and overweening anxie- 
ties become me. In reviewing my past life, I 
am forced to say, ‘Thus far hath the Lord led 
me!’—and in looking forward, rough, uncertain, 
and stormy as my path may be, I would rely 
on one sweet promise, ‘Even to hoar hairs | 
will carry you.’” 

Truly, “the noblest study of mankind is 
man.” For my part I have read many excel- 
Jent books of divinity and theology, yet I know 
not that ever I was more strikingly, more 
deeply impressed with a sense of the value and 
beauty of true religion, and of its fitness for 
man, than on seeing its blessed effects exem- 
plified in Ellen Lindsay. 

I have stood sometimes on an eminence which 
commanded a view of my parish, and looked 
around on the dwellings of many of my flock. 
Sorrow probably, in. one form or other, had 
entered most of them; for what place on this 
earth is there which it does not invade? Yet 
none among their inmates might, I think, so 
well be deemed a prey to malignant fortune, 
as her who dwelt within the stately walls of 
Clifton Hall. The affectionate wife might en- 
dure the frown of poverty, cheered and sup- 
ported by the partner of her cares—the fond 
mother support many difficulties and sorrows 
for the sake of her children, or have them alle- 
viated by their tender assiduities and fond en- 
dearments. But Ellen Lindsay had none of 
these props to cling to; she was alone, with- 
out support, without stimulus that earth could 
give, or love to earthly objects afford. Yet 
she did not sink—though a fair and tender 
flower she seemed, when the storm came on it 
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did not crush her; she meekly bent to the 
blast—then raised her head, and hoped for a 
purer clime, and calmer days, when, safely 
sheltered, she should enjoy the life-giving beams 
of a sun that is never overcast, even that Sun 
of righteousness which had already arisen for 
her with healing in his wings. 

Blessed hope!—full of immortality! What 
stay, what anchor has the soul in the hour of 
trial but thee? Without a hope beyond the 
narrow limits of time and earth, what were 
man? without a hope beyond its transient en- 
joyments, what becomes of him when they fade, 
and vanish, and sorrow, sickness, and care, take 
place of mirth, and joy, and health? 

Happy they who have heard and known the 
joyful sound of the Gospel, calling them into 
that narrow fold, where the Savior guards his 
flock—where they shall be safe, though storms 
assail, and dangers alarm; let their path on 
earth be bright or dark, calm or stormy, still 
shall they walk, O Lord, in the light of thy 
countenance. 

Reader, if you partake in the interest I felt 
for Ellen Lindsay, you can imagine with what 
feelings I saw her a few years after the period 
I have been describing. 

It was on a lovely Summer’s evening I reached 
her abode. As [ turned up the avenue, the 
birds were singing their blithest notes, as if 
vying with each other in offering the sweetest 
lay, before night put a close to their melody. 

The vistas through the trees afforded an agree- 
able prospect of the newly-mown meadows, 
beautifully variegated by the river which wan- 
dered through them. The fields of waving corn, 
bearing promise of an abundant harvest, and the 
rich and cultivated appearance of the grounds, 
on whatever side I turned my eye, spoke of the 
diligent inspection of the owner, and evinced 
an air of comfort and happiness. Here, indeed, 
might the figurative language of Scripture almost 
literally apply, for the valleys stood so thick 
with corn they seemed to laugh and sing. “ And 
this,” I thought, “is the dwelling of the just, 
and surely the blessing of the just rests upon 
it.” At the moment they appeared in sight, 
Ellen, no longer the patient afflicted girl I had 
seen at the hall, but the happy mistress of this 
place, approached, leaning on her husband’s 
arm; a sweet lisping boy held his father’s hand, 
and while listening to his innocent prattle, or 
turning to speak to Ellen, Neville’s countenance 
expressed the happiness that filled his heart. 

A clump of trees prevented their seeing me; 
I stopped my horse, and looked on the group, 
till my thoughts expressed themselves in the 
Psalmist’s words, “ Many are the troubles of the 





righteous, but the Lord delivereth him out of 
them all.” Many were thy troubles, Ellen, but 
the Lord did indeed deliver thee—thy trust was 
in him, and he did not fail thee. 

The little boy, all life and spirits, was the 
first to discover me, and plucked his mother’s 
gown to make her observe me. As she looked 
toward the place I was standing, I smiled; and 
Ellen, with an exclamation of joyful surprise, 
flew to meet me; all the ardor of her affec- 
tionate heart seemed called forth, as she cried, 
“My best, my kindest, dearest friend, my friend 
when all others forsook!” But I will not repeat 
the ebullitions of her joy, at seeing again an 
old acquaintance. Ellen exchanged Neville’s 
arm for mine; and even saucily bid him lead 
my horse, while she hurried me to the house 
to get some refreshment. 

I admired and loved Ellen Lindsay in ad- 
versity—and prosperity had not changed her. 
Now, when looked up to by all her servants, 
when indulged in every wish of her heart by 
a fond husband, she evinced the same meek- 
ness, the same humility and desire to promote 
the comfort of others, as she had shown when 
in a subordinate station. The termination of 
these distresses had happened at the time she 
least thought of it, and in a way she hardly 
dared to hope. 

The death of his uncle, whose property he 
was to inherit, left Charles Neville at liberty 
to please himself in the choice of a wife; and, 
without hesitation, he declared it was his belief, 
were he to seek round the world, he should 
return to select Ellen Lindsay; he songht her 
in her humble situation, in her low estate—and 
grateful and happy he took her from it—and 
joyfully he restored her to the rank she had 
held, and placed her in a situation she was 
calculated to adorn, and in which she could be 
eminently useful. 

When no matters of immediate importance 
call for attention, I love to steal away and 
spend two or three happy days at the Grove, 
with Neville and his wife. Ellen still retains 
her quiet manners, and the rose has but slightly 
returned to her cheek; but even the very pale- 
ness and pensive cast of the face he loved in 
bloom and sprightliness, are interesting to Ne- 
ville, as they remind him he was not without 
a share in those regrets which produced them. 
As a wife, a mother, and a mistress, she con- 
tinnes to act upon the same principles which 
influenced her conduct in other stations; in all 
of them she is beloved, revered, and, I hope, 
imitated; her sphere of usefulness is extended, 
and her benevolence consequently exerted; she 
knows that she has nothing which she did not 
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receive, that she renders to the Lord his ewn, 
in resigning what he calls for, and she endeav- 
ors to be a good steward of what he allows her 
to retain. Thus, in sorrow and in joy, has she 
offered a bright, though perhaps retiring ex- 
ample, of the patience and resignation under 
trials and difficulties, the moderation and use- 
fulness in contrary circumstances, which true 
religion enables its followers to maintain. 


_——— 


PATIENCE IN OUR LOT. 





BY EFFIE WEBSTER. 





ots miserable enough here,” sighed Jennie 
Lester, folding up her work, and sitting 
down by the open window to catch the golden 
gleams from the setting sun. “Iam sure I can 
not comprehend why I am crushed down to this 
drudgery, when other girls with less education, 
less sensibility, revel in luxury, It’s an un- 
equal world, and I don’t believe I like it.” 

Now, Jennie Lester is only one of that class 
that discerns no mar upon other lives than their 
own. Sunlight seems drifting every-where save 
in that little spot occupied by one life. God 
seems partial in his gifts. He gives all the 
glory to one, and blinds another with bitter 
darkness. It chafes the spirit to witness those 
who are in no way superior in intellect, enjoy- 
ing the ease and delights of the world, while 
we strain every nerve to gain mere necessities, 
Jennie is not alone in weariness of soul, in un- 
satisfied heart-yearnings. There are as many 
tears as smiles in the world, a bitterness for 
every pleasure. 

But to return to Jennie. She grew restless 
in that misty twilight; she scorned the life that 
doomed her to toil. With a sigh she arose to 
carry Mrs. Holmes’s dress home. It was an éle- 
gant dress, heavy with rich trimmings. Jennie 
knew she would look well in that dress; she 
knew that Mrs. Holmes had a dozen as fine. 

Out into the gathering night she went, bit- 
terness rankling in her heart. She noted not 
those whom she met as she sped down one street 
and over to another; she hardly touched the 
marble steps as she flew up to them. She felt 
an undefinable impulse to rush onward—any 
where. 

She was ushered into a spacious, luxuriant 
family room, so brimming with ease and comfort 
that the pain at her heart grew sharper. 

“Tt is cold this evening,” said Mrs. Holmes, 
pointing to a chair; “you had better warm 
yourself by the grate.” 





replied Jennie, impetuously, “and I would not 
like to accustom myself to the necessity before 
I am compelled to.” ° 

And then the crimson tide rushed over her 
face. She was deeply mortified by her sudden 
betrayal of want. 

“You are not merry to-night,” said Mrs. 
Holmes. ‘I suppose, Miss Jennie, you think 
yourself the most afflicted person in the wide 
world. Sit down and let me tell you a story.” 

She sank listlessly upon a sofa, more because 
Mrs. Holmes had almost commanded her, than 
because she wished to. 

“T was married, Miss Jennie, when I was 
seventeen. My husband was kind; I loved him. 
When I was twenty-five, we were the parents 
of three children. Three beautiful children they 
were; and, O, how my heart yearned over them! 
No care was spared for their comfort and health, 
I watched them as a gardener watches the bud- 
ding of a rare plant. And I was blessed and 
pleased each day by new beauties and traits of 
character. 

“There came an epidemic. It raged fearfully. 
My children were too fair a mark; they all died 
within an hour. O! my heart was well-nigh 
broken then, my brain was wild. I called on 
God for justice. I reproached the All-Powerful 
who had swept my treasures into eternity by 
one cruel sweep. They were buried. I buried 
myself. The house was closed to those who 
would sympathize with me. I allowed no one 
but my husband to look upon my face. 

“Two weeks after my children were buried, 
my husband was brought home to me dead. A 
beam from a building had fallen from a great 
hight, and crushed him. 

“Alone, desolate, every cord in my soul 
broken rudely, I prayed to God. But God will 
not allow people to die whenever they desire it. 
He has given us breath, and we can not deprive 
ourselves of it, without depriving our souls of 
every thing that is satisfactory—heaven! 

“IT bore the burden with loud murmurs. I 
became frenzied. I derided divine love. But 
there came a time when I instinctively began 
to pray—to pray for a support; something to 
ease the fierce gnawing that preyed upon my 
heart. That prayer brought me light and com- 
fort. I took the Bible to search for promises 
and consolation. I found even more than I had 
hoped for. 

“Miss Jennie, from that time I have bowed 
to God’s will. Be content with your lot; there 
are thousands so much worse than yours or 
mine.” 

Jennie bade Mrs. Holmes good-night, mutter- 


“I have not yet built my fire this Fall,” | ing, when she was in the street again and saw 
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the brilliant light streaming from the windows: 
“ But she was n’t poor.” 

She suddenly remembered that she had prom- 
ised to call at Mrs. Lane’s that evening, for a 
cloak to alter. She was somewhat afraid of 
Mrs. Lane; she was not a woman of kindly feel- 
ings. She was not a woman who held out her 
hand to the weary. 

When she gave Jennie the cloak, she also 
gave her many injunctions in regard to neat- 
ness and dispatch, flavoring them with an air 
of threatening and coldness. She was inter- 
rupted in the midst of one of her most startling 
dictations by the entrance of a lady, whom she 
called sister Ellen. 

“I thought I must just run in,” said sister 
Ellen, “to let you know what a miserable time 
I have had. That impertinent girl asked me to 
give her three dollars for embroidering my 
baby’s skirt, declaring that it took her a week, 
night and day. Now, what difference does it 
make to me whether she trifled away her time 
over my baby’s skirt—I sha’ n’t pay her for it.” 

“The saucy creature,” replied Mrs. Lane, 
“sewing girls in my day didn’t ask pay for 
idleness” —she spoke from experience. 

Then followed a tirade upon every body in 
general, which convinced Jennie that she pre- 
ferred to stitch her life away, than to grow un- 
charitable and narrow-minded, in the possession 
of money. The very atmosphere of the house 
was frigid and unkind. 

The keen air was more welcome than Mrs. 
Lane’s grate. Jennie felt no desire to be trans- 
planted there. 

On her way home, she met a crazed woman, 
bonnetless and shoeless. She peered into Jen- 
nie’s face, uttering such strange, incoherent 
words that the girl drew back, frightened and 
amazed, 

As she was entering the dilapidated gate of 
her own home, the door of the house opposite 
was thrown open, and she saw Mrs. Hill bol- 
stered up with pillows, as usual. She had been 
a confirmed invalid many years. Her feet were 
strangers to the green turf; the air of the out- 
side world withered her. 

When Jennie was by herself, partaking of her 
frugal meal, her eyes were opened to the truth. 
She had health, reason, and work. She might 
make herself content if she would. Hundreds 
were more distressed, more alone. 

When we begin to repine, we should take a 
survey over the vast world, in thought. There 
are hovels where fire and food are coy to the 
call of the hungered. There are dens of vice 
from which God in his mercy has saved us. 
There are houses filled with the crazed and 





idiotic. There are souls cramped in a feeble 
body, that only pant to be free. Their frail ten- 
ements are burdensome to themselves and all 
others. We do not appreciate our blessings. 
We call health a natural gift; we call intellect 
and reason things of ordinary worth. Poverty, 
or struggling to maintain life! What is that? 
A little thing compared with the thousand ago- 
nies that beset mankind. A humble home 
may contain content and happiness, love and 
faith, with a hope of a glorious hereafter. An 
elegant home is not always peaceful. Jealousy, 
fretfulness, and every-day dissipation has de- 
stroyed many a family circle; has riven hearts 
even in the homes of the rich. Death never 
pauses because a door is gilded, or because it is 
old and worn. He makes no nice selections. 
He is not awed by glitter or splendor; he scorns 
not to enter the meanest hut. And God is 
watchful over all of his children. He will not 
chastise without decreeing some good result for 
his own glory, and for the good of his child. 

If you have health, reason, and friends who 
sympathize and love you, cease complaining. 
If you have never been tempted into sinning 
grievously, thank Heaven that you have a pure 
soul and an eternal hope. 


——__>—_——— 


IMMORTALITY. 





BY JOHN W. MONTCLAIR, 





AFAR we stretch our bold, unbounded thought— 
Yearn for a future that we all expect; 

Are we a toy, for saintly pastime formed— 
Or are we shadows of an angel sect? 


Why should our Maker plant a vain desire 
Or hopeless aim in our confiding breast? 

Why cast us off, like self-deluded clowns, 
To waste or perish in our tomb of rest? 


Clear-visioned grows the blinded owl by night; 
The insect scents its mate, though far away; 

The lizard’s nerves foretell the coming storm; 
We feel the advent of some future day. 


Earth’s driven sands count many as of yore; 
Each cloud, dispersed in rain-drops shall unite; 

Thus our stray lives will gather once again 
Within their native realm of truth and light. 


We know God in his mystery has ordained 
That human spirits shall descend to earth, 
And that our buried dust may rise again, 
To shape some infant struggling for its birth. 


But ne'er this mind, that earthly things controls, 
May linger here, nor shall “ to dust return;” 

Death strikes the fetters from our heaven-born souls, 
And gleans our ashes in the mourner’s urn. 
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THE LITTLE CABIN-BOY—A TRUE STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE 
PRESSENSE. 





BY HELEN F. MORE. 





‘OME years ago, the wife of a fisherman of 
Quiberon was left a widow with four young 
children. She did not lose her courage under 
this calamity, nor did she expend her deep 
grief in tears and lamentations. Her heart was 
broken, for she had long been as happy as a 
woman can be, but her courage was not. She 
went to work again the day after the funeral, 
or rather she did not cease for a single day. 
Even sorrow does not give poor people a holi- 
day from their daily toil; Death enters their 
house, but brings rest only to him for whom it 
comes. 

On the evening of the sad day, the poor wo- 
man, seated alone beside her little lamp, looked, 
new and then, at the empty place, but she 
quickly wiped away the tears which gathered 
in her eyes that they might not dim her sight. 
The four children slept, or so at least she 
thought, for no sound was heard but that of 
their regular breathing, and the distant, monot- 
onous roar of the rising tide. 

The voice of the ocean, which she had heard 
ever since.she could remember, suited the wid- 
ow’s thoughts well. Listening to it she lived 
again her past life. How many times she had 
waited for her husband when he was on the sea, 
hearing uneasily the gusts of wind and the 
dashing waves! Now she had no longer any 
one to wait for or to be uneasy about. It 
seemed as if, till this moment, she had never 
felt that she was alone, alone indeed and for- 
ever. Her heart failed her. She bent her knee 
and prayed. While she was thus engaged, a 
little arm was placed around her neck, a child’s 
head rested against hers, and Toon, her eldest 
son, not yet eleven years old, whispered in her 
ear: 

“ Mamma, do not cry.” 

Toon had not gone to sleep like the others. 
He, too, had listened to the thunder of the waves; 
his heart, too, had been heavy as he thought of 
the empty place by the fireside, of the deserted 
boat which, with the nets, must be sold, since 
he was sti.l too little and weak to use them. 

“O, why am I not tall and strong?” he 
thought. “Why can I not take my father’s 





place and care for my mother, instead of her 
caring for me?” 

The mother blessed the child who had com- 
forted her and sent him back to bed. She her- 
self soon put out her lamp and sought the sleep 
which she needed for the work of the next day. 
But for a long time neither of them slept. The 
mother was thinking of the past, the child of 
the future. At last Toon turned over in bed, 
laid his head on one of his arms, and went to 
sleep. He had made up his mind. 

The next day he went to see the captain of a 
little merchant vessel, who had been a friend of 
his father’s. He knew that the schooner Re- 
turn was to set sail in a few days, and he in- 
tended to ask the captain to take him on board 
as cabin-boy. His request was at once granted. 
Toon was active, hardy, and accustomed to the 
sea, as all fishermen’s children are. Honesty 
shone in his face and looked at you through his 
great brown eyes. The agreement was quickly 
made, and it now only remained to obtain his 
mother’s consent. 

This was less difficult than might be supposed. 
The wives of sailors and fishermen look upon 
their children as devoted to the sea from their 
birth. Accustomed to a hard life and all 
sorts of privations, one suffering more does not 
frighten them. Nothing hardens the soul like 
constant contact with danger, especially with a 
danger which brings all the man’s energy into 
play, still leaving him in the presence of Him 
who alone commands the winds and the waves. 
The life of a true mariner is only a struggle and 
a prayer. It is the type of what the life of man 
should be. It is not the same for all, but those 


‘who understand its true grandeur draw from it 


unknown to themselves a simple strength which, 
in the hour of danger, becomes heroism. 

Toon went away then, and sailed for two 
years. The captain was good to him, the sail- 
ors loved him. He sent all his earnings to his 
mother. It was but little, but in the eyes of 
the child this little sum was a treasure, and for 
the mother it was priceless. 

It was the month of December. The schooner 
was sailing the Mediterranean. It was one of 
those dark nights when the light of the stars 
can not penetrate the thick fog. During these 
nights it sometimes happens that ships strike 
against each other in the open sea as foot-pas- 
sengers do in the dark and narrow streets of a 
great city. All at once the little vessel was 
shaken by a terrible blow. A great bark had 
run against them in the darkness, The captain, 
not doubting that his poor schooner was on the 
point of foundering, sprang upon the bark which 
had caused the misfortune, calling to his crew 
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to follow him. The sailors obeyed without | speak he said only, “O, my ‘mother!” then he 
hesitation. The little cabin-boy, most active of | thanked God. The sick soldier was so exhausted 


tiem all, was about to follow in his turn, when 
he saw a poor, sick sailor whom all had forgot- 
ten in that moment of danger. What was to 
be done? The unfortunate man could not stand. 
Toon was not strong enough to carry him, but 
still less was his selfishness strong enough to 
enable him to leave him alone. He staid and 
the bark sailed away and was lost to sight in 
the darkness, 

See him then alone! Alone on the great sea 
and in thick darkness, with the sick sailor, who 
asked why he had not left him to die. He 
thought of his mother, his poor widowed mother, 
whom he might never see again, but who needed 
him so sorely. But he would not despair; day 
would come again, and with it some chance of 
safety. The wind blew from the north and 
drove the little boat toward the coast of Spain, 
where it could not fail to be wrecked upon some 
reef. The poor sailor, unable to act himself, 
gave his orders to the child, who executed all 
the maneuvers with wonderful skill and pre- 
cision. But what could he, all alone and so 
weak, do to resist the force of this wind? He 
hoped that the bark would come back and not 
abandon them to so sad a fate. But the bark 
never thought of returning. She was quietly 
shaping her course for Marseilles. Night comes 
again—a long night without moon, without 
stars, no light-house, no hope. The poor child 
prays. He is very ignorant, but he knows that 
God is good, that he is powerful, and that he 
can save. This is all that saves him from de- 
spair. On the morning of the second day, three 
ships pass a short distance from the schooner, 
but they either do not see or do not understand 
the signals of the little cabin-boy. When they 
had disappeared, the sea seems more dreary and 
deserted than ever. 

Suddenly the wind changes; it blows from the 
south. In a few hours, if it is well steered, the 
little vessel may be driven to the coast of 
France; may enter a port and the two passen- 
gers be saved! Yes, if it is well steered; but 
who will steer it? No child can by himself do 
the work for which four or five strong and skill- 
ful were hardly sufficient. 

But Toon does not stop to reflect. The old 
sailor has explained every thing to him and he 
has understood it all. He runs from yard to 
yard; he unfurls the sails, which at first fall 
heavily and then are filled by the wind. See 
them all spread and swollen like the wings of a 
bird as the light ship glides rapidly over the 
waves toward the coast of France! 

What a moment for Toon! When he could 





by pain and the alternations of hope and fear 
that he could not even congratulate his young 
companion. 

Toward evening the pilots of the little port 
of Agde signaled a boat of which the rigging 
was in confusion and the sides bore the marks 
of a violent blow. They soon saw with amaze- 
ment that this little boat was sailing alone. 
The deck was deserted; a single cabin-boy was 
alone there to execute all the maneuvers. A 
sailor lying in one corner of the vessel followed 
him with his eyes, and directed him. They 
were amazed, and hastened to the aid of this 
singular crew. The child, on being questioned, 
told what had happened, without seeming to 
think that he had done any thing for which he 
could be admired or praised. 

Toon was called to appear before a commer- 
cial tribunal, in order to make his report as 
temporary captain. He did so with the same re- 
serve and modesty as before. He did not utter 
a complaint or a word of blame against those 
who had abandoned him. He gave all the 
eredit of the skillful maneuvers which had 
saved the ship, to the sick sailor, and the testi- 
monies of esteem and approbation showered on 
him from all sides, seemed to touch his heart 
without inflaming his pride. 

Thanks to the interest inspired by the noble 
conduct of her son, his mother, though she still 
lives by the work of her hands, is no longer in 
misery. You may well believe that she is proud 
of her brave child, although she thinks it nothing 
remarkable that he should have done his duty. 

It must not be thought that the beauty of a 
life depends upon its outward circumstances, 
Every life is beautiful which is consecrated to 
duty. It is not necessary to be abandoned upon 
the ocean to show, like the little cabin-boy, 
courage and devotion. A child who obeys his 
conscience can each day perform acts of self- 
denial. Doubtless there will be nothing heroic 
in them, and they will not attract great praise, 
but they are of value in the eyes of God, who 
reads the heart. He who accustoms himself thus 
to be faithful in little things, while he 1s a child, 
is preparing himself to be faithful in great ones 
when he becomes a man. 


—>____—_. 


THE province of reason as to matters of re- 
ligion, is the same as that of the eye in refer- 
ence to the external world: not to create objects, 
nor to sit in judgment on the propriety of their 
existence, but simply to discern them just as 
they are. 
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A BEAUTIFUL STORY. 





EUNICE THE LOVELY, MODEST LITTLE GIRL, WITH 
A BLUE DRESS AND BRIGHT EYES. 





“A cheerful word of sympathy 
May scatter clouds away ; 
One little act performed in love 
Turns darkness into day.” 

T was a warm Summer afternoon; a lazy 
4 breeze stole through the windows of a little 
hot district school-house, lifting the white cur- 
tuins, and rustling the leaves of the copy-book 
that lay open on all the desks. Thirty or forty 
scholars of all ages were bending over their 
writing, quiet and busy; the voice of the mas- 
ter, as he passed about among the writers, was 
the only sound. But, though silent, this little 
light, hot school-room has its heroes and hero- 
ines as certainly as the wider sphere of life. 

The bell rings for the writing to be laid by; 
and comes now the last exercise of the day, the 
spelling, in which nearly all the school joined. 
At the head of the class is a delicate little girl 
in a blue dress, whose bright eyes and attent- 
ive air show that she prize: her place, and 
means to keep it. 

Presently a word, which had passed all the 
lower end of the class came, to Eunice. The 
word was privilege. “ P-r-i-v, priv—i, privi— 
]-e-g-e, lege—privilege” spelt Eunice. But the 
teacher, vexed with the mistakes of the other 
end of the class, misunderstood and passed it. 
The little girl looked amazed; the bright color 
came into her cheeks; and she listened eagerly to 
the next person, who spelt it again as she had 
done. 

“Right,” said the teacher; “ take your place.” 

“T spelt it so,” whispered Eunice to herself; 
tears springing to her eyes as she passed down. 
But, too timid to speak to the master, she re- 
mained in her place, inwardly determining soon 
to get up again. But her trials were not yet 
over. 

Many expedients had been tried in the school 
to keep out the archenemy of all teachers— 
whisper. At length the following plan was 
adopted: The first whisperer was stood upon 
the floor in front of the teacher’s desk. Here he 
acted as a monitor: as soon as he detected an- 
other he took his seat, and the next offender 
kept a sharp look-out to find some one to take 
his place; for, at the close of the school, the 
scholar who had the whisperer’s place was pun- 
ished very severely—as the school phrase was, 
“took a feruling!” This plan appeared to op- 
erate very well; every one dreaded being found 


last on the floor; but though it secured an or- 
Vou. XXVII.—4 





derly school, many of the parents and scholars 
doubted its justice. 

The boy who was on the floor when Eunice 
lost her place was an unruly, surly fellow, who 
had smarted for his faults often before; and as 
school drew near its close he began to iremble. 
The instant Eunice’s whispered complaint reach- 
ed his ear his face brightened up; he was safe 
now. And when the class was dismissed he 
said: “ Eunice whispered, sir.” 

Eunice rose, and in a trembling voice related 
what she had said; but the teacher saw no ex- 
cuse in it, and she was called to take the place 
of the ungenerous boy who had told of her. 

Books had been put away; and the: waiting 
school looked on in sorrowfulness as Eunice 
left her seat to take the dreaded punishment. 
She was one of the best scholars—bright, faith- 
ful, sweet tempered, and a general favorite. 
Every one felt that it was unjust; and many 
angry glances were cast at the boy who was 
mean enough to get a little girl whipped. 
Overcome with shame and fear, she stood by 
the side of the desk, crying bitterly, while the 
teacher was preparing to inflict the punish- 
ment. 

At this moment a tall boy stepped out of his 
seat, and going to the desk, said: 

“ Are you going to whip Eunice, sir?” 

“Yes, I never break my rules,” the teacher 
answered. 

“We will not see her whipped!” said the boy 
in an excited voice; “there is not a boy here 
but that one that would see her whipped! 
Whip me, sir, and keep your rule if you must, 
but do n’t touch this little girl!” 

The master paused; the school looked on 
tearfully. 

“Do you mean to say you will take her pun- 
ishment?” asked the teacher. 

“T do, sir,” was the bold reply. 

The sobbing little girl was sent to her seat, 
and, without flinching her friend stood and re- 
ceived the punishment that was to have fallen 
on her. The school was dismissed, and the boys 
paid him in admiration and praise for all he had 
suffered, while the grateful little girl blessed 
him from her heart for a noble and generous 
boy, who had saved her from the greatest shame 
and suffering. 

I said the little school had its heroes—and 
this was one of them. Do you not think this 
conduct admirable? 

Now for the moral: 

The punishment received by this noble boy 
was Christ-like; it was one of suffering from his 
own free will, the punishment that was to have 
been borne by another. 
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You see—do you not?—that this is just what 
Christ did, who bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree—the Savior of men. What he suf- 
fered we can not know in this life; but God laid 
on him the iniquity of us all, which he willingly 
bore, to save us from eternal shame and misery. 
With his stripes we are healed. How great 
the gratitude each of us owes such a friend! 


“Down from the shining seat above, 

With joyful heart he fled, 

Entered the grave in mortal flesh, 
And dwelt among the dead. 

O, for his love let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break; 

And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior's praises speak.” 


Author of “ Home Thrusts.” 
—— ee 


THE WORK OF A OHILD. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





FATHER at work and mother away— 
Left unguarded at home one day 

Were two young children—a boy at play 
And an infant that quietly sleeping lay. 
Tossing his ball in merry game, 

Lo! o'er the boy a terror came; 

The room was full of smoke and flame! 
He fled from death, nor thought of blame. 


A voice came to his heart, that said: 

“ From duty, boy, have you not fled?” 
And so his steps were backward led— 

He sought the infant's flame-wrapped bed. 


As martyr stirred by motives higher 
Than ever moved a world’s desire, 

Goes onward to his funeral pyre, 

So sought that child the smoke and fire! 


As love is strong, so strength is great— 
He snatched the infant from its fate— 
Half blind—tottering ‘neath the weight; 
He bore to air the precious freight. 


And out in the world the story was told 
Of this young boy’s action kindly and bold, 
And men hung on his neck a medal of gold: 
And so he was famous at five years old. 


_—_————_——. 


MOTHER AND HOME. 





I MET a fair young child, whose golden hair 
Around her sunny face in clusters hung; 
And as she wove her kingcup chain, she sung 
Her household melodies—those strains that bear 
The hearer back to Eden. Surely ne’er 
A brighter vision blest my dreams. ‘ Whose child 
Art thou,” I said, “sweet girl?” In accent mild 
he answered, “Mother's.” When I questioned “ Where 
Her dwelling was,” again she answered, “ Home.” 





Mother! and Home! 0, blessed ignorance! 


Or rather, blessed knowledge! What advance 
Further than this shall all the years to come 

With all their love effect? They are but given 

Two names of higher note: “‘ FATHER,” and‘‘ HEAVEN.” 


—_——<——_—_—. 


COUNSELS FOR THE YOUNG. 





EVER be worried by trifles. If a spider 
breaks his thread twenty times, twenty 
times will he mend it again. Make up your 
mind to do a thing, and you will do it. Fear 
not if troubles come upon you; keep up your 
spirits, though the day be a dark one. 
“Troubles never stop forever— 
The darkest day will pass away.” 

If the sun is going down, look up at the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on 
heaven. With God’s promise a man or a child 
may be cheerful. 


“Never despair when fog's in the air! 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning.” 


Mind what you run after. Never be content 
with a bubble that will burst, or a fire-work 
that will end in smoke and darkness. Get that 
which you can keep, and what is worth keep- 
ing— 

“Something sterling, that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away.” 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger 
will come, but resist it stoutly. A spark may 
set a house on fire. A fit of passion may give 
you cause to mourn all the days of your life, 
Never revenge an injury, or seek to return evil 
for evil. 

“He that revengeth knows no rest, 
The meek possess a peaceful breast.” 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, 
and make him your friend. You may not win 
him over at once, but try again. Let one 
kindness be followed by another till you have 
compassed your end, By little, great things 
are completed. 

“Water falling day by day 
Wears the hardest rock away.” 
And so repeated kindness will soften a heart of 
stone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy 
that is whipped to school never learns his les- 
sons well. A man that is compelled to work 
cares not how badly it is performed. He that 
pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips up his 
sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, is 
the man for me. 

“A cheerful spirit gets on quick; 
A grumbler in the: mud will stick.” 
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TruTHS FOR WiveEs.—In domestic happiness the 
wife’s influence is much greater than her husband’s; 
for the one, the first cause—mutual love and confi- 
dence—being granted, the whole comfort of the house- 
hold depends upon trifles more immediately under her 
jurisdiction. By her management of small sums, her 
respectability and credit are created or de- 
No fortune can stand the constant leakages 
of extravagance and mismanagement; and more is 
spent in trifles than women would easily believe. The 
one great expense, whatever it may be, is turned over 
and carefully reflected on, and the income is prepared 
to meet it; but it is pennies imperceptibly sliding 
away which do mischief; and this the wife alone can 
stop, for it does not come within man’s province. There 
is often an unsuspected trifle to be saved in every 
household. 

It is not in economy alone that the wife’s attention 
is so necessary, but in those niceties which make a 
well-regulated house. An unfurnished cruet-stand, a 
missing key, a buttonless shirt, a soiled table-cloth, a 


husband's 
stre yyed, 


mustard pot with its old contents shaking down about 
it, are really nothings; but each can raise an angry 
word and cause discomfort. Depend upon it there is a 
great deal of domestic happiness about a well-dressed 
mutton chop or a tidy breakfast table. Men grow 
sated of beauty, tired of music, are often too wearied 
for conversation, however intellectual; but they can 
always appreciate a well-kept hearth and smiling com- 
fort. 

A woman may love her husband devotedly—may 
sacrifice fortune, friends, family, country, for him— 
she may have the genius of a Sappho, the enchanted 
beauties of an Armida; but—melancholy fact—if with 
these she fails to make his home comfortable, his heart 
will inevitably escape her. And women live so en- 
tirely in the affections, that without love their existence 
is void. Better submit, then, to household tasks, how- 
ever repugnant they may be to your tastes, than doom 
yourself to a loveless home. Women of a higher order 
of mind will not run their risk; they know that their 
feminine, their domestic, are their first duties. 


WHAT Is YOUR DAUGHTER THINKING ABouT?—You 
are very careful of her dress; you attend personally to 
its purchase and fit. You go with her to see that her 
foot is nicely gaitered, and you give your milliner 
special instructions as to the make and becomingness 
of her bonnet, but do you ever ask her what she is 
thinking about? In other words, do you know any 
thing at all of her inner life? Many who are esteemed 
most excellent mothers are as ignorant on this all- 








amily Girrle. 


important point as if they had never looked upon their 
daughter's face. They exact respectful obedience, and if 
the young creature yields it, and has no need of a 
physician's immediate services, they consider their duty 
done. Alas, what a fatal mistake! These are the 
mothers who, never having invited the confidence of 
these young hearts, live to see it bestowed any where 
and every-where but in accordance with their wishes. 
Is it, can it be enough to a mother worthy the name, 
to be satisfied that her daughter's physical wants are 
cared for? What of that yearning, hungry soul, that 
is casting about here and there for something to sat- 
isfy its questionings? O, give a thought sometimes to 
When she sits there by the fire or by the win- 
dow, musing, sit down by her, and love her thoughts 
out of her. Cast that, fatal “dignity” to the winds 
which has come between so many young creatures and 


this! 


the heart to which they should lie nearest in these im- 
portant, forming years. Respect is good in its place, 
but when it freezes up your daughter's soul-utterance— 
when it sends her for sympathy and companionship to 
A word—a loving, kind 
word at the right moment—no mind can overestimate 
Remember this when you see the sad 


chance guides, what then? 


its importance. 
wrecks of womanhood about you, and amid the sweep- 
ing waves of life’s cares and life’s pleasures, whatso- 
ever else you neglect, do not fail to know what that 
young daughter of yours is thinking about. 


KEEPING FAITH WITH A CHILD.—Sir William Na- 
pier was one day taking a long country walk near 
Freshford, when he met a little girl about five years 
old, sobbing over a broken bowl. She had dropped 
and broken it in bringing it back from the field to 
which she had taken her father’s dinner, and she said 
she would be beaten on her return home for having 
broken it; then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she in- 
nocently looked up into his face and said, “ But you 
can mend it, can’t you?” My father explained that 
he could not mend the bowl, but the trouble he could, 
by the gift of a sixpence to buy another. However, 
on opening his purse it was empty of silver, and he 
had to make amends by promising to meet his little 
friend in the same spot at the same hour next day, and 
to bring the sixpence with him, bidding her, mean- 
while, tell her mother she had seen a gentleman who 
would bring her the money for the bowl next day. 
The child, entirely trusting him, went on her way 
comforted. On his return home he found an invitation 
awaiting him to dine in Bath the following evening, to 
meet sore one whom he especially wished to see. He 
hesitated for some littie time, trying to calculate the 
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possibility of giving the meeting to his little friend of 
the broken bowl and of still being in time for the din- 
ner party in Bath; but finding this could not be, he 
wrote to decline accepting the invitation on the plea 
of a“ previous engagement,” saying to us, “I can not 
disappoint her, she trusted me so implicitly.”—Bruce’s 
Life of Gen. Sir Wm. Napier. 


TREATMENT OF SekVANTS.—As to the terms of 
social intercourse, it seems somehow to be settled in 
the minds of many employers that their servants owe 
them and their families more respect than they and 
the family owe to the servants. But do they? What 
is the relation of servant to employer in a democratic 
country? Precisely that of a person who, for money, 
performs any kind of service for you. The carpenter 
comes into your houses to put up a set of shelves—the 
cook comes into your kitchen to cook your dinner. 
You never think that the carpenter owes you any 
more respect than you owe to him because he is in 
your house doing your behests; he is your fellow-citi- 
zen, you treat him with respect, you expect to be 
treated with respect by him. You have a claim on 
him that he shall do your work according to your 
directions—no more. 

Now I apprehend that there is a very common no- 
tion as to the position and rights of servants which is 
quite different from this. Is it not a common feeling 
that a servant is one who may be treated with a de- 
gree of freedom by every member of the family, which 
he or she may not return? Do not people feel at lib- 
erty to question servants about their private affairs, to 
comment on their dress and appearance in a manner 
which they would feel to be an impertinence, if recip- 
rocated? Do they not feel at liberty to express dis- 
satisfaction with their performances in rude and un- 
ceremonious terms, to reprove them in the presence of 
company, while yet they require that the dissatisfac- 
tion of servants shall be expressed only in terms of 
respect? 

A woman would not feel herself at liberty to talk 
to her milliner or dress-maker in language as devoid 
of consideration as she will employ toward her cook or 
chambermaid. Yet both are rendering her a service 
which she pays for in money, and one is no more 
made-her inferior thereby than the other. Both have 
an equal right to be treated with courtesy. The master 
and mistress of a house have a right to require re- 
spectful treatment from all whom their roof shelters, 
but they have no more right to exact it of servants 
than of every guest and every child, and they them- 
selves owe it as much to servants as to guests. 

The complaints made of Irish girls are numerous 
and loud; the failings of green Erin, alas! are but too 
open and manifest; yet, in arrest of judgment, let us 
move this consideration; Jet us imagine our own 
daughters, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, untaught and inexperieneed in domestic affairs 
as they commonly are, shipped to a foreign shore to 
seek service in families. It may be questioned whether, 
as a whole, they would do much better. The girls 
that fill our families and do our house-work are often 
of.the age of our own daughters, standing for them- 
selves, without mothers to guide them, in a foreign 
country, not only bravely supporting themselves, but 





sending home in every ship remittances to impover- 
ished friends left behind. If our daughters did as 
much for us, should we not be proud of their energy 
and heroism?—J/rs. Stowe. 


“ Love CREATES LOVE,” is a saying so common that 
we forget its worth. Convince a child that you love 
him, and how easily will he be led to yield to your 
wishes! Children’s hearts are so tender that they can 
be much more easily taught to practice those virtues 
which so beautifully adorn our fallen natures, than 
when, by contact with the world and its hosts of van- 
ities, they have grown callous and almost unsusceptible 
of good impressions. If parents would but strive a 
little more earnestly to crush out the evil within their 
children’s hearts, and to nurture more tenderly the 
virtues that blossom there, how happy would be the 
results! They would not only render their children 
far better and happier, but in blessing would be them- 
selves blessed. Let the atmosphere surrounding these 
innocent little ones be of love; and in the beautiful 
words of another, I would say to every parent that 
peruses these lines, “Make your children happy.” 
Whatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss 
as it goes to its pillow. The memory of this, in the 
stormy years fate may have in store for the little one, 
will be like Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shep- 
herds. My father, my mother loved me. Lips parched 
with the world’s fever will become dewy again at this 
thrill of youthful memories. Kiss your little child be- 
fore it goes to sleep. 

THE ExLpEst DAUGHTER AT HomeE.—To be able to 
get dinner, to sweep the room, to make a garment, to 
tend a baby, would add greatly to the list of a young 
lady’s accomplishments. Where can we behold a more 
lovely sight than the eldest daughter of a family, 
standing*in the sweet simplicity of her new woman- 
hood, by the side of her toiling, careworn mother, to 
relieve and aid her? Now she presides at the table, 
now diverts half a score of little folks in the library. 
She can assist her younger brothers in their sports, or 
the elder ones in their studies; read the newspaper to 
her weary father, or smooth the aching brow of her 
fevered mother. Always ready with a helping hand, 
and a cheerful smile for every emergency, she is an 
angel of love, and blessing to the home-circle. Should 
she be called out of it to originate a home of her own, 
would she be any less lovely or self-sacrificing? 


FATHERS AND THEIR FAMILIES.—Wilberforce, the 
Christian statesman, went into the nursery one day to 
see his children. One of them cried as he took him 
up, whereupon the nurse remarked, by way of apology 
for the child’s tears: 

“ He is always afraid of strangers.” 

The remark of the nurse went to the statesman’s 
heart. He was a stranger to his own child! Public 
duties had been permitted to overshadow paternal ob- 
ligations. He shuddered as the fact stood forth in all 
its ruggedness before his eyes, and he resolved that, 
henceforth, he would so arrange his public duties as to 
find “opportunity of becoming acquainted with his own 
children.” 


NEVER lay too great stress upon your own useful- 
ness, or perhaps God may show you that he can do 


without you. | 









































- I saw crape on the door this morning. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 


Joxes AT THE Doctors’ Expense.—The followers 
of Esculapius occasionally receive some hard hits at 
their profession; for example: A physician, whose busi- 
ness was being ridiculed, exclaimed, “I defy any one I 
ever attended to accuse me of ignorance or neglect!” 
The answer was as speedy as it was scandalous. “That 
you can easily do, doctor, for ‘dead men tell no tales.’” 

A retort, equally unexpected, was that made by Tom, 
when his master asked him, “ Tom, did Mrs. Green get 
the medicine I ordered?” “TI guess so,” said Tom, “ for 

” 

Another insinuation of the same character was made 
by a witness, who, in order to prove the correctness of 
a doctor's bill, was asked by the lawyer if the doctor 
did not make several visits after the patient was out of 
danger. ‘ No,” replied he, “ for I considered the patient 
in danger as long as the doctor continued his visits!” 

A physician passing a stone-mason’s shop called out, 
“Good morning, Mr. D.; hard at work, I see. You 
finish your grave-stones as far as ‘In the memory of,’ 
and then wait I suppose to see who wants a monument 
next?” “Why, yes,” replied the old man, “unless 
somebody's sick and you are doctoring him, then I 
keep on.” 

During the war, one of those lovely ladies who de- 
voted themselves to relieving the sufferings of the 
soldiers, was going through a ward of a crowded hos- 
pital. There she found two convalescent soldiers saw- 
ing and hammering, making such a noise that she felt 
it necessary to interfere, in her gentle way. 

“Why,” she said, “what is this? what are you 
doing?” 

“What are we doin’? Makin’ a coffin—that 's 
what.” 

“ A coffin? indeed, and who is it for?” 

“Who for? that fellow over there” 
hind him. 

The lady looked and saw a man lying on his white 


—pointing be- 


bed, yet alive, who seemed to be watching what was 
being done. 

“Why,” she said, in a low voice, “that man is n’t 
dead. He is alive, and perhaps won’t die. You had 
better not go on.” 

“Go on! yes, yes, we shall. The doctor, he told us. 
He said, make the coffin; and I guess he know’d what 
he gave him.” 

By a printer's error in one of the evening papers of 
Paris, two paragraphs were recently rolled together 
with this effect: “Doctor X. has been appointed head 
physician to the Hospital de la Charite. Orders have 
been issued by the authorities for the immediate ex- 
tension of the Cemetery of Mount Parnasse. The 
works are being executed with the utmost dispatch.” 


UnNIveRSALISM.—A Universalist preacher, Mr. Kid- 
well, delivered a very eloquent sermon from the text, 
“ Peace on earth; good-will to men.” The drift of the 


sermon was, that the Gospel is peace, good-will, not | 


terror nor hell-fire. At the close he invited any one 
to ask questions or make any reply he might wish. A 
young man, who must have been something of a John 
Randolph, rose and said, “ Mr. Kidwell, will you an- 
swer me two questions?” ‘Most certainly,” was the 





reply. “Well, sir, did Paul preach the Gospel before 
Felix?” “Yes, sir.” “And did Felix tremble?” “ He 
did.” 

The young man took his hat, bowed politely, and 
saying, “ Good-night, Mr. Kidwell,” stepped out. The 
audience immediately followed him, most of the gen- 
tlemen bidding Mr. Kidwell “ good-night.”—Religious 
Herald. 


CONCENTRATED ELOQUENCE.—A young Irish girl, 
who was rendering testimony against an individual in 
a court of law, said: “I am sure he never made his 
mother smile.” There is a comprehensiveness and in- 
tensity of expression in this simple sentence to which 
we have scarcely, if ever, seen a parallel. Such a 
history of hard-heartedness and depravity was surely 
never compressed into nine words before! It was true 
eloquence. 


A Pun BY PRESIDENT Monroz.—A Scotch servant, 
employed about the Executive mansion, who had a 
broad accent and a good fund of cold humor, had 
been charged, by certain persons who had projected a 
monument in honor of something or somebody, with a 
message to an appropriate official, who, it seems, was 
not the President. But old Sandy sought the Chief 
Magistrate, in whose personal service he was, and con- 
veyed the communication to him. Mr. Monroe in- 
structed him tr address the message elsewhere, and 
thereupon Sandy, persisting like a Scotchman, said: 

“Your honor, it is about the monument.” 

“Well, Sandy,” said Mr. Monroe, drawing himself 
up erect and symmetrical, “do n't you see I am not 
the mon you ment.” 


M1xeD MetTapPHors.—A bombastic lawyer was mak- 
ing an argument before a jury, in the course of which 
he delivered himself of the following specimen of mock 
eloquence: 

“ But, gentlemen of the jury, the whole subject is in 
the dark entirely, till we come to the testimony of Mr. 
B.; then it is that the cloud of doubt begins to crack, 
and the cat is let out of the bag.” 

A waggish brother lawyer sitting by, who was good 


| at sketching, caught up his pencil and a slip of paper, 





and with an eye to the rules of testing the correctness 
of a rhetorical figure by painting it, drew a picture, 
exhibiting a cloud, a crack in the cloud, the mouth of 
a bag hanging down out of the crack, and to complete 
the picture, said lawyer grasping the cat's tai! and 
holding on. Then sliding the picture along the table 
to the next brother lawyer, it passed around till it had 
made a finishing work of oversetting what little grav- 
ity had been left among the members of the Lar, by 
Sir Bombast’s delivery of his most eloquert sentence. 


A Cu1nAMAN’s Optnion OF Rum.—Taking a walk 
one day through the commissariat stores in Hong Kong 
with a friend, I came to a portion of that establish- 
ment where four Chinamen were emptying a large tub 
of rum, which they were carrying in gallon measures 
to another portion of the building. Addressing myself 
to the one who was apparently the head of the party, 
I inquired: “ Do you like rum, John?” “ No, sir,” said 
the Chinaman. * Why not?” “Rum not proper, sir; 
make Chinaman number one fool.” 



































One, the Master's face “did shine as the sun.” 
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Dawn or Immortatity.—Dr. Nelson thus beauti- 
fully explains the cause of the ineffable radiance that 
sometimes lights up the face of the dying Christian 
after the power of speech has been lost: ‘ The passege 
of the Christian from the mortal to the immortal state, 
is like descending into a ditch, crossing the bottom, 
and climbing up on the other side; and just as he 
rises to the top the vail of eternity is gradually drawn 
aside, when he has his first view of the immortal state. 
It is then that the effulgent glories of the heavenly 
world so entrance his vision that he is wakened up to 
the new life before the old one is laid aside; and the 
sight so resplendent, impresses on the physical features 
some of the glories seen on Moses’s face after he had 
been with Divinity; repeated again on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, when, after communion with the Holy 
Even 
his raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow, 
so as no fuller on earth can white them.’ In speaking 
of this ‘great mystery,’ a nameless writer says, ‘No 
one who passes the charmed boundary comes back to 
tell. 
sent out from some window in the soul, but wings its 
way back, with only an olive leaf in its beak as a 
token of emerging life beyond the closely-bending hor- 
izon. The great sun comes and goes in the heavens, 
yet breathes no secret of the ethereal wilderness; the 
crescent moon cleaves her nightly passage across the 
upper deep, but tosses overboard no signals. The sen- 
tinel stars challenge each other as they make their 
nightly rounds, but we catch no syllable of the coun- 
tersign which gives passage into the heavenly camp. 
Between this and the other life is a great gulf fixed, 
The gen- 


The imagination visits the realms of shadows, 


across which neither eye nor foot can trace. 
tle friend whose eye we closed in the last sleep, long 
years ago, died with rapture in her wonder-stricken 
eyes, a smile of ineffable joy on her lips, and hands 
folded over a triumphant heart; but she spoke no 
word, and intimated nothing of the vision which in- 
thralled her. 

“ Now and then, once in a generation it may be, one 
is permitted to return to life after having a glimpse of 
the other side. But their lips seem sealed, as if the 
subject was too holy for human converse. Whatever 
of sight was seen or sound heard it was only described 
as a glory unutterable.” 


Tue Dury or CHEERFULNESS —How false that idea 
of religion is which makes it consist in an austere 
manner and a sad countenance, we know from our 
Savior’s words; and though the Master was the “ man 
of sorrow” as bearing our sins, it becomes the disci- 
ple to rejoice, because through that sorrow he is made 
partaker of eternal joy. 

“ Rejoice always, and again I say rejoice ””—not with 
noisy mirth, but in holy, peaceful serenity of mind, 
that brings praise to the lip, and light to the eye, and 
elasticity to the movements of the frame. True relig- 
ion possesses the elements of gladness, the Gospel is 


Sahined. 


| “good news,” “light is sown for the righteous and 
| gladness for the upright in heart.” The good and 
hgly may have their seasons of sorrow in a world 
where sin and suffering still exist, and where trial is a 
part of the discipline of life, but though “ weeping 


may endure for a night, joy cometh in the morning. 
We are not to go robed in black, with bowed heads, 
singing penitential psalms, because sin has reigned 
unto death in this world, but to remember that ‘“‘ where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound,” that the 
curse of the law is removed, and that death will 
shortly be swallowed up in victory. 

There is a happy medium between moping melan- 
choly and fanatical joy, and this is what the religion 
of Jesus demands. It is a solemn but not a sad thing 
to live, and true Christianity elevates and purifies the 
springs of joy by removing all that is low and trifling, 
and furnishing the highest motives to rational and 
healthful pleasure; it trans/orms the sorrows which 
work death in the unholy, into means of sanctifica- 
tion, so that afflictions are counted light in view of 
the “eternal weight of glory” which they work out, 
and the peaceable fruits of righteousness which they 
produce in the heart and the life. 

Let the disciples of Jesus consider it both their 
privilege and their duty to maintain a spirit of cheer- 
fulness, and to manifest the fruit of the Spirit, which 
is love, joy, peace. Thus they will honor their Master, 
recommend religion, brighten their own lives and the 
lives of others, and diffuse elements of joy and glad- 
ness wherever they go. 


FORGIVENESS OF INJuRIES.—" Then said Jesus, Fa- 
ther, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
Luke xxiii, 34. 

Many a death-struggle has been made to save a 
A dying Savior gathers up his expiring breath 
At the climax of his own woe, 


friend. 
to plead for his foes! 
and of human ingratitude—man-forsaken and God-de- 
serted—his faltering voice mingles with the shout of 
his murderers, “ Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do!” Had the faithless Peter been there, 
could he have wondered at the reply to a former ques- 
tion, “ Lord, how often shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? till seven times?” Jesus said 
unto him, “I say not unto thee, Until seven times: but, 
Until seventy times seven,” ete. Matt. xviii, 21. 
Superiority to insult and ignominy, with some, pro- 
ceeds from a callous and indifferent temperament—a 
cold, phlegmatie, stoical insensibility, alike to kindness 
or unkindness. It was not so with Jesus. The tender 
sensibilities of his holy nature rendered him keenly 
sensitive to ingratitude and injury, whether this was 
manifested in the malice of undisguised enmity, or the 
treachery of trusted friendship. Perhaps to a noble 
nature the latter of these is the more deeply wounding. 
Many are inclined to forgive an open and unmasked 
antagonist who are not so willing to forget or forgive 





heartless faithlessness, or unrequited love. But see, 
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too, in this respect, the conduct of the blessed Re- 
Mark how he deals with his own disciples 
who had basely forsaken him and fled, and that, too, 
in the hour he most needed their sympathy! No 
sooner does he rise from the dead than he hastens to 
disarm their fears and to assure them of an unaltered 
and unalterable affection. ‘Go tell my brethren,” is 
the first message he sends; “Peace be unto you,” is the 
salutation at the first meeting; ‘“Children/” is the word 
with which he first greets them on the skores of Tibe- 
rias. Even Joseph—the Old Testament type and pat- 
tern of generous forgiveness—when he makes himself 
known to his brethren, recalls the bitter thought, 
“Whom ye sold into Egypt.” The true Joseph, when 
he reveals himself to his disciples, buries in oblivion 
the memory of by-gone faithlessness. He meets them 
with a benediction. He leaves them at his ascension 
with the same—‘ He lifted up his hands and blessed 
them!” 

Reader, follow in all this the spirit of your Lord 
and Master. In rising from the study of his holy ex- 
ample, seek to feel that with you there should be no 
such name, no such word, as enemy/ 


deemer! 


Harbor no re- 
sentful thought, indulge in no bitter recrimination. 
Surrender yourself to no sullen fretfulness. Let “ the 
law of kindness” be in your heart. Put the best con- 
Make no injurious 
comments on their frailties; no uncharitable insinua- 
tions. “Consider thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 
When disposed at any time to cherish an unforgiving 
spirit toward a brother, think, if thy God had retained 
his anger forever, where wouldst thou have been? If 


struction on the failings of others. 


He, the infinite One, who might have spurned thee 
forever from his presence, hath had patience with thee, 
and forgiven thee all, wilt thou, on account of some 
petty grievance which thy calmer moments would pro- 
nounce unworthy of a thouglit, indulge in the look of 
cold estrangement, the unrelenting word, or unforgiv- 
ing deed? “If any man have a quarrel against any, 
even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.”—JDfind of 
Jesus. 


THe Earty Home or Jesus.—Four miles south of 
the strong Greek city of Sephoris, hidden away among 
gentle hills, then covered from the base to the crown 
with Vineyards and fig-trees, lay a natural nest or 
basin of rich red and white earth, star-like in shape, 
but a mile in width, and wondrously fertile. Along 
the scarred and chalky slope of the highest of these 
hills spread a small and lovely village, which, in a 
land where every stone seemed to have a story, is re- 
markable as having had no public history and no dis- 
tinguishable native name. No great road led up to 
this sunny nook. No traffic came into it, no legions 
marched through it. Trade, war, adventure, pleasure, 
pomp, passed through it, flowing from west to east, 
from east to west, along the Roman road. But the 
meadows were aglow with wheat and barley. Near 
the low ground ran a belt of gardens; fenced with 
stones, in which myriads of green figs, red pomegran- 
ates, and golden citrons ripened in the Summer sun. 
High up the slopes, which were lined and planted like 
the Rhine at Bingen, hung vintages of purple grapes. 
In the plain, among the corn and beneath the mul- 
berry-trees and figs, shone daisies, poppies, tulips, lil- 





ies, and anemones, endless in their profusion, brilliant 
in their dyes. 

Low down on the hill-side sprang a well of water, 
bubbling, plentiful, and sweet; and above this fountain 
of life, in a long street straggling from the fountain to 
the synagogue, rose the homesteads of many shepherds, 
craftsmen, and vine-dressers. It was a lovely and 
humble place, of which no ruler, no historian of Israel 
had ever yet taken notice. No Rachel had been met 
and kissed into love at this well; no Ruth had gathered 
up the sheaves of barley in yon fields; no tower had 
been built for observation on this hight; no camp had 
been pitched for battle in that vale. That one who 
would become dearer to the fancies of men than either 
Ruth or Rachel, then walked through these fields, 
drew water at this spring, passed up and down the 
lanes of this hamlet, no seer could have then surmised. 
The place was more than obscure. The Arab may 
have pitched his black tent by the well, the magistrate 
of Sephoris must have known the village, but the ham- 
let was never mentioned by the Jewish scribes. In 
the Bible, in the Talmud, in the writings of Josephus, 
we search in vain for any record of this sacred place. 
Like its happy neighbors, Nain and Endor, it was the 
abode of husbandmen and oil-dressers, whose lives 
were spent in the synagogue and the olive-grove, away 
from the bright Greek cities and the busy Roman 
roads. No doubt it had once been possessed of either 
an Arab or a Hebrew name, but we do not know the 
name except in its Hellenic form. The Greeks called 
the town Nazaret or Nazareth —TZhe Holy Land, by 
W. Hepworth Dizon. 


PowER oF A Goop MaAn’s Lire.—The beauty of a 
holy man’s life, says Chalmers, constitutes the most elo- 
quent and effective persuasion to religion, which one 
human being can address to another. We have many 
ways of doing good to our fellow-creatures, but none 
so @fficacious as leading a virtuous, upright, and well- 
ordered life. There is an energy of moral suasion in a 
good man’s life passing the highest efforts of the ora- 
tor’s genius. The seen but silent beauty of holiness 
speaks more eloquently of God and duty than the 
tongues of men and angels. Let parents remember 
this. The best inheritance a parent can bequeath to a 
child is a virtucus example, a legacy of hallowed re- 
membrances and associations. The beauty of holiness 
beaming through the life of a loved relative or friend, 
is more effectual to strengthen such as do stand in vir- 
tue’s ways, and raise up those that are bowed down, 
than precept, command, entreaty, or warning. Chris- 
tianity itself, I believe, owes by far the greater part 
of its moral power, not to the precepts or parables of 
Christ, but to his own character. The beauty of that 
holiness which is enshrined in the four brief biogra- 
phies of the man of Nazareth, has done more, and will 
do more to regenerate the world, and bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness, than all other agencies put to- 
gether. It has done more to spread his religion in the 
world, than all that has ever been written on the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 


FartH.—What has not God given me, in giving me 4 
will to pray? All the rest is his work; and I am as 
sure as his word and promise can make me, that not 
one prayer will be lost.—_Rev. T. Adams. 
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Riterarg, Beientific, and Biatisticnl Cirms. 


PLAN OF EPIscopAL VISITATION FOR 1867.—The 
following plan was adopted by the Bishops at their late 
annual session in New York: ° 

















































CONFERENCE. | PLAce. TIME. BisHop. 
Mississippl............- \First Church, N. 0. Dec 13) 66 66 Thomson. 
Virginia. .» Place to be fixed*... Jan. 3,'67| Scott. 
Texas..... EO , = 3) Thomson. 
Baltimore . .. City Station, Balt...\Feb. 27| Kingsley. 
Kentucky .. . Lexington............. “ 27| Thomson. 
Missouri ...... ...| Independence, Mo..|March 6|Ames. 
Wasbington. .. Sharp-Street, Balt.) “ 6| Simpson. 
Pittsburg..............-./ Massillon, Ohio......| 6! Thomson. 
East Baltimore........ Frederick ¢ a | ” 6, Kingsley. 
Philadelphia .. |Locust-St., Hart's. . » 13! Scott. 
ETE Manhattan... “ 13) Ames. 
Western Virginia..... © atlettsburg, Ky... «14; Thomson. 
New Jersey .........000 SE « -20/| Janes. 
Newark .... |St. Paul, Staten Isl ** —:20/ Simpson. 
Providence...... Providence, R.I....| “ 27| Baker. 











New England.. «Waltham, Mass. ‘6 27'Scott. 
Nebraska.......... --» Omaha.. . 27| Ames. 
South Carolina....... .| Charleston, 1 Baker. 
New York......... 'Bedford-St., 3 Janes. 


, | 
New York East.. St. John-St., "Sow H. 
North Indiana... 
New Hampshire. 
Eastern German 


* 3 Clark. 
“ 10| Ames. 
bad 10; Kingsley. 
an 10| Simpson. 





NON sepnninsiiniitinen * 17\Clark. 
Oneida.... i “ 17 Kingsley. 
Wyoming.. \Hyde Park, Penn...| “ 17' Simpson. 
Vermont... P lace not given*....| 17 | Scott. 
Black River.. i 18| Janes. 
Maine... 15| Scott. 
East Maine.. 15 Clark. 
Germany.. 13| Ames. 
Colorado . 20' Simpson. 
Tixbe...cccesces 10! Janes. 
Delaware 24| Janes. 
Oregon 7, Thomson. 
Cincinnati........ 28 § Morris. 
‘ | | ( King’y. 
North Ohio............. 28) Clark. 
Central Ohio. } 28 Scott. 
East Genesee. 28 Baker. 
Detroit .. 4 Janes. 
Nevada.. ...|Carson City.. 5| Thomson. 






Central German. 


ene | Toledo, Ohio... 
W. Wisconsin. .. 


coe 5, Kingsley. 
| Prairie du C hien.. ” 


5 Simpson. 





Central Illinois .......; Monmouth ............ * 5) Ames. 
. | > one Morris. 
Indiana ........ saacisieed ..| Wes. Chap’l, Ind’lis} “ 5) — 


8. E. Indiana... 
N. W. Indiana. 
Michigan .......... 
N. W. Wisconsin.. 
BOP Rivecinccccensences 
Minnesota.... 
Upper Iowa.. 
Cc alifornia . 











- Connersville. “= «* 11) Scott. 

- Danville.... “ 11| Janes. 
Lansing... “ 11 | Clark. 
|Sparta... “ 12| Simpson. 
Ottumwa... 


sad 18 | Scott. 
Rochester... ” 18 Simpson. 
| Anamosa... 


“ 18| Janes. 
|Santa Clara.... ad 18) Thomson. 
‘hampaign City = 18 Kingsiey. 
.|Fifth-St., D. Moines| “  49/Clark. 

a 25| Ames. 
sd 26, | Simpson. 
aad 26) |Scott. 





















Southern I[llinois.. 
N. W. German... 


8. W. German *|Belville, Til... 


Rock River... |Dixon.. --|Oct, 2| Scott. 

Wisconsin....... |Beaver Dam 08 2| Janes. 
Ohio....... ~—— Cha., Ironton} “ 2| Ames. 
Genesee... ..| Leroy, stave © 2| Baker. 
Tennessee.. \Shelby ville ai 3\Clark. 





Holston ......... |Knoxville, Tenn.... a 





3) Kingsley. 
W. Ga. and Ala........|Place to be fixed*...| “ 10/Clark. 
India Miss. Conf. [Place not given...... | Bae 
Liberia Miss. Conf...'Place not given 23) Roberts. 








* To be fixed by the presiding elders. 


GEOLOGICAL SPECULATION.—Professor Agassiz comes 
to the conclusion that the continent of North America 
was at one time covered with ice a mile in thickness. 
The proof is that the source of the Alleghany range 
mountains is glacier-worn on the very top, except a 





few points which are above the level of the icy mass. 
Mount Washington, for instance, is over six thousand 
feet high, and the rough, unpolished surface of its 
summits, just below the level at which glacier marks 
comes to an end, tells us that it lifted its head alone 
above the desolate waste of ice and snow. In this re- 
gion, then, the thickness of the sheet can not have 
been much less than six thousand feet, and this is in 
keeping with the same kind of evidence in other parts 
of the country; for, wherever the mountains are below 
six thousand feet, the ice seems to have passed directly 
over them, while the few peaks rising on the high are 
left untouched. 

The glacier, he argues, was God’s great plow, and 
when the ice vanished from the face of the land, it left 
it prepared for the hand of the husbandman. The 
hard surface of the rocks was ground to powder, the 
elements of the soil were mingled in fair proportions, 
granite was mingled with the more arid and unpro- 
ductive regions, and a soil was prepared fit for the ag- 
ricultural uses of man. There are evidences all over 
the polar region to show that at one period the heat 
of the tropics extended all over the globe. The ice 
period is supposed to be long subsequent to this, and 
next to last before the advent of this earth. 


Misst1onaARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1867 —The fol- 
lowing appropriations have been made by the Mission 
Board: 























I. Foreign Missions .. ee ee $306,674 
ua. tae Populations unipematnehedsonsnnnndenenente wee 64,350 
Ill. Indiz ‘ a ne 4,600 
oe, heeaane Domestic . 449,100 
V. Third Class Missions . 45,554 
a: SOIR a cceccrenesecesenes 25,000 
VII. For Missionary Advocate. 15,000 
VIII. Incidental Expenses..... 15,000 
IX. Office Exponses.......... 20,000 
X. Churches in the South................ 70,700 
XI. Missions in the Irish Conference............+0+0.0+0 5,000 
Total of appropriation for 1866-67............e00+ $1,039,978 


The above are the figures and the aggregate of the 
appropriations made by the General Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal Church at its late 
session in New York. 

The Bishops of the Church expressed their concur- 
rence in the action of the Committee and Board in the 
following beautiful and eloquent terms: 

“ Having carefully examined the various appropria- 
tions made for the missionary work in 1867, as reported 


| by the General Committee with the Committee of the 


Board of Managers of the Missionary Society, we are 
pleased to express our concurrence, also our own ap- 
probation of their action. 

“ We are specially grateful that the second Centenary 
of Methodism commences so auspiciously, and that the 
eye of the Church is still fixed upon the whole world 
as its parish. We think that the Church will cheerfully 
respond to the advanced movement, and we trust that 
the average of one dollar per member will be contribu- 
ted for this glorious cause. 

“We invoke the benediction of God upon the Com- 
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mittee and upon the Board of Managers, whose delib- 
erations have been characterized by wisdom and fra- 
ternal love, as well as upon the officers who administer 
the affairs of the Society. 

“May the great Head of the Church pour of his 
Holy Spirit upon the pastors and Churches of our 
Zion, and cause the ensuing year to surpass all preced- 
ing ones in the advancement and triumphs of his king- 
dom among the nations of the earth! (Signed,) 

“T. A. MoRRIs, F. 8. JANES, 
“ZL. Scort, M. Simpson, 
“FE. R. AMEs, D. W. CLARK, 
“FE. THOMSON, C. KINGSLEY.” 


THE MisTAKES OF PUBLISHERS.—An entertaining 
chapter in the history of literature might be written 
concerning books that were at first rejected by the 
trade, but which, when at length given to the press, 
brought fame to the authors and profit to the publish- 
A list of such books would mention some in 
almost every department of literature—history, poetry, 
romance, theology, jurisprudence, and whatever else. 

Strange as it may seem, there might be placed at 
the head of such a list a book so universally known 
as “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” Though De Foe was in good 
repute as an author, the manuscript of that book was 


ers. 


refected by the whole trade of London, till at length 
it came to the hands of a pdblisher who was more 
noted for his speculative propensities than for his good 
judgment. He printed it, and cleared 100,000 guineas 
by his venture; and publishers are to this day making 
money continually by new editions of it in all styles. 
“Jane Eyre” was rejected by nearly every respectable 
publishing house in London, and was finally rescued by 
accident from a publisher's iron safe, where it had lain 
till is was moldy, by a daughter of the bookseller, 
Kinglake’s ‘“ Eothen” 
was oilered by its author to twenty different houses, 
and at last, in a fit of desperation, he gave the copy- 
right to an obscure bookseller, and paid the expenses 
of publication out of his own pocket. ‘“ Vanity Fair” 
was rejected by Colburn, for whose magazine it was 
written, that astute publisher complaining there was 


who had himself forgotten it. 


no interest in it. 

Beresford tried in vain to sell the copy-right of 
“ Miseries of Human Life” for £20, but when it was 
published more than £5,000 were realized from the 
sales. “The Rejected Addresses” was really rejected 
by Murray, though the price asked for it was only 
£20. 
after sixteen editions had been published, the same 
Murray gave £131 for the right to issue a new edition. 
The total amount received by the author was more 
than £1,000. 
Sir John Moore” was so scornfully rejected by a lead- 


A publisher was afterward found for it, and 


Wolfe's exquisite “Ode on the Burial of 


ing literary periodical, that the author, when sending 
it to an obscure Irish newspaper, timidly withheld his 
name, through fear of being cauterized by the public 
critics. 

Buchan offered the copy-right of his “ Domestic 
Medicine” to every principal bookseller in Edinburgh 
and London for £100, without securing a purchaser. 
After it had passed through twenty-five editions the 
copy-right was sold for £1,600. Drew's “ Immortality 
and Immateriality of the Human Soul,” a masterpiece 





of profound thought, acute reasoning, and logical accu- 
racy, was offered to a publisher for £10. He thought 
the risk too great, and the book was published by 
subscription. A second edition being called for, the 
author advanced the price of the copy-right to £20, 
and found a purchaser at that price. It passed through 
several editions in England, France, and America, and 
as the author outlived the copy-right, he gave the work 
a thorough revision and sold it for £250. 

The manuscript of the first volume of Blair's Ser- 
mons was sent to Strahan, the King’s printer, who, after 
examining it, wrote a letter to the author discouraging 
the publication. It was not till Dr. Johnson had 
warmly commended the work, both in conversation 
and by note, to Mr. Strahan, that he ventured to give 
him £100 for it. Such was the unpropitious reception 
of one of the most successful theological works that 
was ever published. The sale was so rapid and exten- 
sive that the publisher made Dr. Blair a present of 
another hundred pounds, paid him £300 for the second 
volume, and £600 for each of the others. 

Prideaux's Connections was bandied about from hand 
to hand among the publishers for more than two years, 
none of them venturing to pnblish it. It remained 
in manuscript till Archdeacon Echard, the author's 
friend, urged it upon Tonson, who published it, and 
made a fortunate speculation by so doing. 

Several similar cases have occurred in the history 
Lowell Mason’s first book of 
music, the Handel and Haydn collection, was rejected 
by the large publishing houses of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, but when published it ran rapidly 
through forty editions. Sunnyside was at different 
times anxiously urged upon five different publishers, 
all of whom rejected it. An edition of 500 copies was 
at last issued at the expense of the author’s friends. 
In less than two years the fortieth thousand was 
printed, and it was estimated that the book had been 
read by more than 3,000,000 persons. Prescott’s Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella met with a decided rebuff from the 
English publishers. Murray, to whom it was first 
offered, decidedly rejected it; and Longman, after a 
more thorough examination than Murray had given, 
came to the same conclusion. It was finally published 
by Richard Bently, and had such success that he 
declared it the best book he had ever brought out. 

It was stated in a literary periodical some years ago 
that a New York publisher fought the author of a cer- 


of American literature. 


tain novel from Spring to Fall, and then surrendered 
from sheer inability to resist importunity any longer. 
After the book was stereotyped, he offered every induce- 
ment to another publisher to take it off his hands, but 
without success. In despair he finally published it, and 
the sales went up to 20,000 copies. If rumors current 
at the time of its publication are correct, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin had a narrow escape from rejection. When the 
critic of Jewett & Co. read the chapters of the story 
as they appeared in the National Era, he decided that 
a republication of them in book form would not be 
warranted as a business enterprise. His wife, how- 
ever, insisted that the book would sell, and insisted so 
strenuously that he recommended it to his principals; 
and when published it did sell to an extent altogether 
unparalleled in the-history of books —TZhe Round 
Table. 
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Frencu LITERATURE.—Dr. Pressense, in a letter to 
the Watchman and Reflector, holds the followiag lan- 
guage with reference tc the character of the literature 
now circulating in France: 

“One of the greatest evils of a government which 
abridges political freedom and diverts the public mind 
from noble pursuits is the growth of a corrupt litera- 
ture, which is now multiplying in France more rap- 
idly than ever. Without doubt licentious books have 
always been written, but now, as never before, it is 
not only made common, but produced unblushingly 
before our eyes. Such literature has become like a 
marvelous system of irrigation, multiplying its con- 
ductors so as to convey the water to all points at once, 
even to the most remote. 
the French people read, what kind of intellectual food 
is prepared for them. I do not now refer to philo- 
sophical works, designed for the cultivated; of those I 
will speak hereafter. It is enough to say that these 
are, unhappily, more and more stamped by an anti- 


It is surprising to see what 


religious character.” 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER.—This service, which at- 
tracts attention in many places, under recommenda- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance, is to be observed as 
usual in the following order: 

Sunday, Jan. 6th.—Sermons on the presence of Christ 
with his Universal Church. 

Monday, Jan. 7th—Thanksgiving and confession of 
sin. 

Tuesday, Jan. 8th.—Prayer: for nations; for “ kings, 
and all in authority;” for the increase of righteous- 
ness, the prevalence of peace, and the holy observance 
of the Sabbath. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9th.—Prayer: for the success of 
missions among Jews and Gentiles, and for a divine 
blessing to accompany the efforts to evangelize the un- 
converted of all lands and classes. 

Thursday, Jan. 10th.—Prayer: for all who have suf- 
fered from the recent wars; for our brethren emanci- 
pated from slavery; and for our fellow-Christians per- 
secuted for the Gospel’s sake. 

Friday, January 11th.—Prayer: for Christian fami- 
lies, for schools, colleges, and universities. 

Saturday, Jan. 12th—Prayer: for the Catholic 
Church, for all ministers of the Gospel, and for the 
increase of holiness, fidelity, and Christian charity 
among its members. 

Sunday, Jan, 13th—Sermons: on the unity of the 
Church, and the duty of believers to manifest it by 
mutual recognition and active codperation. 


THE GosPEL 1N ITALy.—There is no country where 
God is at present doing a more wonderful work than 
in Italy. Christians at home have no idea of the state 
of things there. In Milan alone there are about eight 
hundred evangelical ‘Christians; in Genoa three con- 
gregations with several hundred members; in Turin 
several more; in Naples three, and in Florence three. 
In the strongholds of the Papacy the power of the 








ginns Sntelligrare. 


Pope is waning, and even Rome itself has long felt the 
relaxed rigor of the Church. Some of the most suc- 
cessful evangelists of the reformed faith are converts 
from Catholicism; and in Florence one of them was 
the curé of an important parish in Rome, with a fair 
chance of becoming a cardinal. Another was formerly 
a distinguished jurist in Southern Italy, and is now a 
member of Parliament and a judge in the city of 
Genoa. Every-where is found the greatest freedom to 
circulate the Word of God, except in Rome. The two 
things which the Pope fears most, and that travelers 
are forbidden to bring into the city, are revolvers and 
Bibles, especially Bibles. In the kingdom of Italy 
there is little or no restraint. Along the lines of rail- 
road, in the towns, by the wayside, every-where Testa- 
ments and Bibles can be distributed freely. A mission 
even at Rome is not now so wild a project as it seemed 
when the idea was first broached; and it may be that 
only a few months shall elapse before there shall be 
found in our Chureh some who will say to our Mission 
Board in the words of Paul, ‘So, as much as in me is, 
I am ready to preach the Gospel to them that are at 
Rome also.” 


THE Mission FIELDS oF Evrope.—A missionary, 
formerly employed at Constantinople but for some 
years laboring in Milan, writes home concerning the 
mission fields of Central Europe as follows: “For 
many, many years I have felt a very special interest 
in Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, the Tyrol, and Italy; 
and it has ever seemed to me that the time was not 
remote when all these interesting countries would be 
offered to the Church as one glorious mission field. 
That time has come. The changes in Europe during 
the last Summer are amazing, not merely to the poli- 
tician, but to the Christian looking and praying for 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom. In Hungary, where 
I have recently passed a few weeks, never was there 
such a thirst and earnest demand for the Scriptures as 
now; and never were the facilities for doing g 
great in that land as now. Colporteurs and evangel- 
ists can go every-where, and carry the Word of life; 
and what is of special interest at present, is the de- 
mand for the Scriptures among the soldiers. In Pesth, 
for instance, there are 14,000 sick and wounded, be- 
sides a very numerous garrison. Among the former 
we have colporteurs and Bible-women, who are con- 
stantly occupied in supplying them with the Scriptures, 
and in attending to their wants. There are two men 
and one Bible-woman, or deaconess, sustained by 
friends, which I send, and, had I means sufficient, I 
would employ ten men in Hungary. Now is preémi- 
nently the time for labor in that country.” 


good so 


ITALY AND THE PopEe.—The protectorate of the 
French Emperor at Rome will soon cease, and the 
Pope will then be left to his own resources. In a re- 
cent allocution he reiterates many of the effete dogmas 
of his last Encyclical, and fulminates especially against 
secular marriages and the usurpations of the civil au- 
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thority. But the current of popular opinion has set 
strongly against the domination of the spiritual power 
in Italy, and the Italians, animated at this moment by 
their new love of liberty and the revolutionary spirit 
of the times, are probably not disposed to be very 
Rome will sooner 
or later be absorbed in the new kingdom of Italy, and 


lenient in relation to the Papal See. 


any renewal of the French protectorate would only delay 
but will not prevent the final result. But it is not so 
certain that the French Emperor will grant the pro- 
tection required. It would greatly irritate the Ital- 
ians; it would displease the gther Catholic powers; 
and what would be gained by this pretended temporal 
sovereignty over the pontifical city? We are no longer 
in the times of Charlemagne. The ideas, the customs, 
the institutions of the medieval age can never return. 
In spite of his new title of protector or of king, Na- 
poleon III would experience constant difficulties, and 
be involved in ever-recurring contests with the eccle- 
siastical authority. Should he yield to the require- 
ments of the Pope he would be despised. Should he 
resist them the priests would regard him as a tyrant. 
In either alternative he would run the risk of losing 
much, and would gain nothing. 

Pius IX has but one only means of surmounting 
the perils by which he is surrounded; that is, to make 
legitimate concessions to the spirit of the age, to effect 
a sincere reconciliation with Italy, and to gain the 
But is he disposed 
to enter upon his path of conciliation? Certainly not, 
He would regard 


affection of the citizens of Rome. 


if we are to judge him by the past. 
every measure of conciliation as an act of treason, or 


Hitrrart 


THE GREAT RERELLION: Its Secret History, Rise, 
Progress, and Disastrous Failure. By John Minor 
Botts, of Virginia. 12mo. Pp. 402. $2.50. Mew 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—This is an intensely-interesting book, written 
from ‘behind the scenes,” by a personal participator 
in the events recorded, and one who writes with a 
bold and fearless hand. “It is a well-known maxim,” 
says the editor, “that ‘a good cause makes a stout 
heart and streng arm,’ and never was the truth of the 
adage more strikingly illustrated than in the political 
career of Hon. John Minor Botts, of Virginia, than 
whom no man in the United States at this day stands 
more prominent before the people as a consistent and 
patriotic advocate and supporter of “the Union, the 
Constitution, and the enforcement of the laws.” 

The author says, ‘When I made up my mind to 
write this history of the antecedents of the rebellion, 
it was with no view to make a dollar by the work; it 
was to enlighten the public mind, of the South particu- 
larly, as to the great impositions that had been for a 
long succession of years designedly practiced on their 
credulity by those in whom they had trusted as their 
leaders, with what disastrous consequences to the for- 
tunes, the happiness and lives of every household, in 
every gradation of life, all are now but too familiar. 








of rebellion against God! What, then, will happen? 
God only knows; and we are assured that he governs 
things for our greatest good. 


PHILADELPHIA METHODISM.—Onr brethren in Phil- 
adelphia deserve commendation for their enterprise 
and their forward movements in every good word and 
work. There are more Methodist churches and a 
larger membership than in any other city in the world. 
The communicants number about 18,000, and the 
churches over 60. It is but a little while since the 
Philadelphia Methodists, at a large cost, secured and 
handsomely furnished an elegant residence for Bishop 
Simpson. They have also recently endowed a large 
and commodious institution for aged and indigent 
members of the Church, and have just established a 
central office for the transaction of the secular busi- 
ness of the Church. We refer to the Methodist Epis- 
copal rooms on Arch-street, above Tenth. These rooms 
cost about $30,000, all paid for by subscriptions. The 
apartments are beautifully fitted up, consisting of a 
Church bookstore on the lower floor in front, the min- 
isters’ meeting-room on the second floor, neatly car- 
peted and seated, accommodating, perhaps, three hund- 
red persons; the Bishop’s room, in which Bishop Simp- 
son meets his numerous callers on business; a ladies’ 
committee-room for business of general Church inter- 
est, together with other apartments, not yet completed. 
If any other American city has such an establishment 
as this belonging to the Church, we have not as yet 
been informed of it. We trust that such enterprise 
will not stop in Philadelphia. 


Hotires, 


The work treats of a period and of a history that no 
other writer, I believe, has undertaken; and without 
arrogance or presumption, I think I may say that I 
doubt if there is another person in the country who 
could write it—without extraordinary labor and re- 
search—that would, for those who are most familiar 
with the facts would rather desire to cover up and 
conceal what it has been my purpose to expose and lay 
bare before the world.” The book contains much that 
the intelligent reader already knows, but it also con- 
tains much that is properly called “the secret history 
of the rebellion,” and, as the author claims, no man is 
iaore competent to write it than Mr. Botts. 


THE OrricE oF THE HoLy COMMUNION IN THE 
Book oF Common PRAYER. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. 16mo. Pp. 354. $1.25. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.— 
Dr. Goulburn is an admirable writer of devotional 
books, several of which we have had occasion to notice. 
The present gives excellent instruction, counsel, and 
guidance in order that the communion-table may be 
worthily approached. The object has been to prepare 
a brief devotional manual which may be easily perused 
prior to participating in the ordinance. But beyond 
this the author has found it necessary to enter some- 
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what into controversial questions on the subject of the 
sacrament, as they now agitate the Church of England. 
His doctrine is according to the formulas of the En- 
glish Church, avoiding on the one hand transubstan- 
tiation, and on the other “all views which go to re- 
duce the holy sacrament to a mere symbol, and to 
empty it of its character as the highest means of 
grace.” Although written for Episcopalians, all Chris- 
tians may derive edification and profit from this book. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND Ruetoric. A Manual. 
By Alexander Bain, M. A., Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. 
12mo. Pp. 343. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—A very admirably-ar- 
ranged text-book for teaching the art of English com- 
In the work the author aims at two things— 
to cultivate in the pupil a copions fund of expression, 
and to render more delicate his discrimination of good 
and ill effects. For increasing the pupil’s fund of 
expression, he thinks the teacher can do comparatively 


position. 


little, for the reason that the command of language is 
a grand total, resulting from the practice of a life, of 
which total a very small fraction only could be gath- 
ered in a course of English composition. For this 
reason the author aims chiefly at developing in the 
student the power of discrimination between the good 
and bad in expression, and for this purpose endeavors 
to bring together all the principles and rules of com- 
position that seem capable of affording aid or direction 
in the art. Teachers who are looking for a good text- 
book in this department will find it here. 


A GRAMMATICAL ANALYZER; or, the Derivation and 
Definition of Words, with their Grammatical Classifica- 
tion. For the use of Schools and Academies. By W. 
J. Tenney. 12mo. Pp. 227. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. . Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The object 
of this work is briefly, 1. To make students acquainted 
with the principles upon which our language is formed. 
2. To render them ready in the use of words. 3. To 
make them familiar with their full signification and 
4. To aid them in becom- 
It is excellently arranged 


grammatical classification. 
ing accurate in spelling. 
for the accomplishment of these objects. 
of course is analytical, reducing words to their roots, 
and showing the manner of their building up by the 
use of prefixes and suffixes. 


Netson’s Common ScHoon AriTHMeETIC: Designed 
for the use of the Lowest as well as the Highest Classes, 
and Containing the Application of Arithmetic to the 
General Purposes of Life. 
dent of Nelson's Union Business College. Cincinnati: 
R. W. Carroll & Co.—This is one of the most practical 
and common-sense-looking arithmetics we have yet 
It differs materially from others of its class, and 
chiefly in its application of the science to the purposes 
of life. The introductian of object-lessons into our 
common schools has naturally suggested the idea of a 
more practical system of teaching generally. Espe- 
cially is this the case with arithmetic, in which the 
attention of children is confined to crude calculations 
based upon tables of weights and measures discarded 
by business men half a century ago. Teachers begin 
to inquire whether there is nothing in the affairs of life 


seen. 
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to which arithmetic can be applied, that will prepare 
children for their future vocations, and yet secure the 
mental discipline claimed for the present course of 
study. Instead of confining their attention for weeks 
and months in calculations of grains, scruples, and 
drams; hundreds, quarters, pounds, ounces, grains; 
nails, ells English, Flemish, and French; why not give 
them exercises in modern weights and measures as 
used in the various departments of trade, or have them 
apply the principles of arithmetic to the use of the 
mechanic arts of to-day in preference to those of fifty 
years ago? Every boy or girl will have more or less 
to do with these subjects in after life. 


THE Picrure or St. Jonyn. By Bayard Taylor. 
l6mo. Pp. 220. $2. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cin- 
cinnati: Robt. Clarke & Co.—This is Bayard Taylor's 
largest venture in the realms of poetry, and is an elab- 
orate and well-considered poetical production, finished 
with the care and a venture 
demands, The story of the poem is not of any ab- 
sorbing interest, and ‘“‘unsuggested by any legend or 


conscientiousness such 


detached incident whatever, shapes itself to suit the 
theme.” The form and execution of the stanza which 
the author has adopted constitutes the great experi- 
ment of the poem. He endeavors to strike a middle 
course between the almost inevitable monotony of an 
unvarying stanza and the loose character which the 
heroic measure assumes when arbitrarily rhymed, and 
achieves this object by adhering rigidly to the measure 
and limit of the stanza, but using entire freedom of 
rhyme within that limit. The whole work, therefore, 
consists of eight-line stanzas, but constantly varying 
in the order of the rhymes, so that the poem contains 
more than seventy variations. The arrangement has 
its advantages and disadvantages; it relieves the mo- 
notony of the uniform stanza, or even of the irregu- 
larly-rhymed heroic measure; but sometimes disap- 
points the expectations of the mind accustomed to the 
arrangement of rhyme in one stanza of finding it re- 
produced in the next. On the whole we think in the 
hands of Mr. Taylor the arrangement is a success. 
The poem, too, abounds in passages of great merit and 
power. 
ing as a more careful study produces a higher appre- 
ciation of its merits. 


Its popularity will be a growing one, advanc- 


BEETHOVEN'S LeTTERS—1790-1826. From the Col- 
lection of Dr. Ludwig Nohl. Also his Letters to the 
Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal-Archbishop of Olmutz, 
from the Collection of Dr. Ludwig Ritter von Kochel. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. With a Portrait and fac- 
simile. Two Volumes. 12mo. Pp. 234, 257. $3.50. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll &€ Co—By the lovers of Beethoven and his 
music these letters will receive a hearty welcome. 
Their collection and editing was a labor of love and 
great admiration on the part of a great German 
musical scholar, Dr. Ludwig Nohl, and their appear- 
ance in an English dress is due to the labors of a lady 
“whose spirit has been elevated and soothed by the 
The letters constitute 
quite a biography of the great musician, “ depicting 
the brilliant, fitful genius of the sublime master, as 
well as the touching sadness and gloom which pervaded 
his life, which his devotion to art alone hightened, 


genius of this illustrious man.” 
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through many bitter trials and harassing cares.” The 
portrait is from an original painting, now for the first 
time given to the public, and is an admirable one, the 
grand and thoughtful countenance forming a fitting 
introduction to the letters. 


Sunnypank. By Marion Harland, Author of 
“Alone,” “Hidden Path,” “Husbands and Homes,’’ etc. 
12mo. Pp. 415. $1.75. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The numerous read- 
ers and admirers of Marion Harland’s works will be 
gratified to receive a new work by this gifted author. 
It is the first continuous story from her pen sinée 
“Miriam,” which was published in the Fall of 1862. 
Her later volumes have been composed of briefer tales 
and sketches. This new book will be found worthy to 
rank with any of her former books, so esteemed for 
their delineation of character and high moral tone. 

The first book published by Marion Harland, and 
which at once admitted her to a place among the most 
able and successful novelists of our country, was 
“Alone.” Within a few months of its publication it 
reached a sale almost unprecedented by any American 
book. It will be sufficient to state that the new vol- 
ume, “ Sunnybank,” re-introduces us to many of the 
pleasant acquaintances with whom we grew familiar in 
“Alone.” It admits us to a gallery of these life-pic- 
tures vivid with interest and truthful to nature. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS Court. An His- 
torical Romance. By L. Mithlbach, Author of “Joseph 
II and his Court.” Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Coleman and her Daughters. 12mo. Pp. 434. $2. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co.—The author's former work met with very 
large success, aad is a work of great interest, as is also 
the present; but we can, not commend the reading of 
“historical romances,” and are afraid of the mingling 
of fiction and history, as we are apt to get them so as- 
sociated as to find it difficult in after years to separate 
the historical from the imaginative 


Mavup Mutuer. By John G. Whittier; with 12 Il- 
lustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Maud Mul- 
ler is one of the sweetest of Whittier’s poems, and here 





it is presented to the public in the most beautiful form, 


small quarto size, heavy backs, tinted paper, gold edges, 
beautifully-conceived and admirably-executed illustra- 
tions—it certainly would be difficult to surpass this in 
the art of book-making. We prophesy it will make 
many hearts glad this Winter as a holiday present. 


THAT Goop OLp Time; or, Our Fresh and Salt Tu- 
tors. By Vieux Moustache. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. $1.50.— 
One of the boys’ books, which nobody but one who had 
kept his boy’s heart alive and warm could have writ- 
ten. The “Old Moustache” paints in vivid but truth- 
ful colors the adventures of five Boston boys, and their 
two instructors and companions, fifty years ago, in a 
six months’ residence on one of the rocky promontories 
that jut out from the eastern coast of Massachusetts. 
Their adventures were varied, and some of them thrill- 
ing enough; and all are told so graphically that they 
will charm and delight every boy-reader. Numerous 
illustrations, admirably engraved, add to the beauty 
and interest of the book. We would like to see the 
boy, who, having commenced the reading of the story, 
would be willing to lay down the book before he had 
finished it. That boy does not live in these parts, we 
are certain. 


THE Krna’s Rina. By Theodore Tilton. Iilustra- 
ted by Frank Jones. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.25.—Another 
beautiful book for the holidays. We confess we hardly 
know which to admire most, Mr. Tilton’s poem, Frank 
Jones’s illustrations, or the book itself as a specimen 
of book-making. 


MaGcerz Fuiuer Lrprary. Five Volumes in a 
Box. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe 
& Hitchcock—Five beautiful little books from our own 
Book Concern, which we are sure are pure and good, 
or they could not have passed the ordeal of Dr. Wise’s 
office. The titles of the books are—Maggie Fuller, The 
China Cup, Miss Howard's School, The Boy Artist, and 
Great Things Done by Little People. 


THE MisstnG Boat. 24mo. No. 124 of The Youth's 
Library... New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock.—A true story of a party of boys who 
were carried out to sea in an open boat. It contains 
three illustrations, 





4 , 
dittor’s 
STUDIES ON THE FUTURE LIFE. 


FIRST PAPER. 


THE belief of a future state is so universal a senti- 
ment among men, that it might almost be considered 
a human characteristic. All nations have united in 
the opinion that the soul is an immaterial substance, 
distinct from the body, capable of living in a state of 
separation from it, and that it will so live. And this : 
common opinion is rather a sentiment, a universal | 
intuition, than a conclusion deduced from any process 
of reasoning. It is singular that it every-where pre- 


Bingg. 


sents itself as an assumed fact, taken for granted by 
the people, traced by them to the revelations of no 
great teacher or philosopher, but received and acted 
upon as a matter of course. It is impossible to take 
up the history of any nation without finding this 
notion as a part of its faith. It exists among all 
pagan nations, and of course is found more clearly 
and positively asserted among the tribes more or less 
influenced by divine revelation. 

We do not mean that all nations have developed a 
system or science on the subject, or have compre- 
hended and recognized it as a clear and well-defined 
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fact; nor do we think that even in the early revela- 


spend happier days than were ever realized on earth.” 


tions of God’s Word, or in the sentiments of his early | In Africa, where perhaps the sentiment of immortality 


people, it was clearly realized, or fully defined or | 


explained; “Christ hath brought life and immortality 
to light in the Gospel.” Yet among all people the 
sentiment of immortality, the idea that they should 
live after death, has existed from the earliest times, 
and has been a cherished sentiment in all ages and in 
all lands. : 

In glancing at the history of this sentiment we will 
consider: 

1. IMMORTALITY AMONG PAGAN NATIONS. 

And here, wherever we turn our attention, we find 
the sentiment presenting itself, sometimes in dim and 
shadowy dreamings, sometimes in starlike scintillations 
from revelation, sometimes in deep undefined yearn- 
ings of the soul, sometimes in profound thought and 
learned deductions, sometimes in golden glimmerings 
of sacred traditions, sometimes in obscure, sensual 
distortions, bnt in some form every-where. Although 
the notions entertained by them of the scenes of 
futurity were often very obscure and imperfect, yet 
they all embraced the idea that death is not the de- 
struction of the soul, but only its introduction into a 
new and unknown state of existence. 

When we turn to the less polished nations of ancient 
times, and to the less civilized pagan nations of the 
present day, we find the doctrine existing not as a 
well-defined belief, but as a dim and shadowy hope, 
mixed with many errors and sensual distortions. 
Among many, as the Scythians, Phenicians, and among 
our own Indians, it was but a continuation in another 
state of the scenes and cireumstances of this. And 
even among the masses of the Greeks and Romans the 
conception rose no higher. And while the untutored 
Indian discovers, 

“ Behind the cloud-topt hill a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of word embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold— 
And thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company ”"— 


even the great Homer entertains the same thoughts, 
and represents his hero Achilles as sacrificing to his 
departed friend Patroclus, horses, dogs, and human 
beings, to attend him and supply his wants in the 
spirit-world: 
“Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly groan, 

Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown; 

Of nine large dogs, domestic at his board, 

Fall two, selected to attend their lord; 

When last of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell.” 


Nor are we willing to receive this as mere poetic 
imagery, when we find the same sentiment and a 
similar practice still prevailing among pagan nations. 
What means that custom which has so long prevailed, 
and which, in despite of stringent British enactments, 
still prevails among the Hindoos and in India generally, 
of widows burning themselves on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands, if we do not explain it on the principle 
that they expect to follow them into a new society in 
the future life? “They would hasten to the society 
of their husbands in the spacious halls of Brahma, to 

a 


| 


| 





is found in its most degraded forms, the idea of a per- 
petuation of the scenes of this life,even of its wars 
and bloodshed. its hatreds and its friendships, is still 
prevalent, and the most recent travelers still reveal to 
us the horrid rites of sacrificing the wives and slaves 
of a king upon his death, to accompany and serve him 
in the unseen world. And not unfrequently these in- 
human monsters, yet so vividly realizing the life be- 
yond, keep up a sort of correspondence between them- 
selves and the spirit-world, by slaying their captives 
and sending them with messages to their deceased 
friends and ancestors. 

When we turn to other nations, and other aspects 
and manifestations of the sentiment of immortality, we 
discover some recognizing the future existence of the 
soul, and connecting with it certain moral relations 
and circumstances. A very common view, ancient and 
modern, is that of a purgatorial process in connection 
with the future life, according to which all souls must 
pass through a process of purgation and purification, 
more or less severe, as they have become more or less 
contaminated in this world. We find this sentiment 
running through many religious creeds, through the 
speculations of pagan philosophers, and through the 
conception of many poets, and presenting itself in 
various forms. Here we find the Brahminic and Bud- 
dhistic idea of a purgatorial hell, so largely existing 
throughout India and the East, long antedating Chris- 
tianity, and the obvious source of many of the super- 
stitions andserrors which have entered into the Romish 
belief. Into this hell, according to the Buddhistic idea, 
all the souls of men must pass. But it has its different 
spheres and departments, varying in intensity of suf- 
fering, and in the means of puxgation, from the mildest 
punishment to the most horrible tortures. In propor- 
tion as the individual has been good or wicked he is 
assigned to a higher or lower sphere of this place of 
punishment, and must rise by successive purgations 
through the spheres above him, till he becomes puritied 
from sin and is fit to be reunited with God. 

Here, too, is found the Pythagorean sentiment of 
transmigration, or tle passing of human souls into the 
bodies of animals, by which means, after various trans- 
migrations, they shall receive sufficient punishment and 
be made sufficiently pure to be received into the favor 
of God. This strange opinion not only had its believers 
among rude and savage tribes of men, but it was 
adopted by pagan philosophers, had even mingled 
itself with the opinions of the scribes and Pharisees in 
our Savior’s day, and still prevails largely, and is 
still powerful in its influence throughout India, China, 
Japan, and most countries of the East, mingling with 
their views of life, influencing their habits and cus- 
toms, and entering into their thoughts at death. 

Some traces, too, of this idea of purgation and of a 
final ascension of all to a place of happiness and rest 
are found even mingling with the sentiments of the 
best pagan philosophers, as Socrates, Plato, and Cicero. 
Thus Plato, in ‘“ The Phedon,” represents Socrates, a lit- 
tle before his death, surrounded by a circle of philoso- 
phers, and discoursing with them on the arguments 
which prove the eternal destiny of man. ‘ When the 
dead,” says the philosopher, “have arrived at the 
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rendezvous of departed souls, whither their angel con- 
ducts them, they are all judged. Those who have 
passed their lives in a manner neither entirely crim- 
inal nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place 
where they suffer pains proportioned to their faults, 
till being purged and cleansed of their guilt, and after- 
ward restored to liberty, they receive the reward of 
the good actions they have done in the body.” Thus, 
too, we find this sentiment in Cicero’s dream of Scipio 
Africanus: “ For the souls of those who have given 
themselves up to the pleasures of the body, and devoted 
themselves, as it were, slaves to its impulses, and have 
violated the laws of the gods and of men, when they 
die, are hurried around this earth, nor do they return 
to the place of blessedness till they have been perse- 
cuted cruelly, and vexed for many ages.” 

Some reach the thought of an eternal separation of 
the wicked and the good, and of eternal rewards and 
punishments. This opinion was reached by the Magian 
sect which prevailed in Babylonia, Media, Assyria, and 
Persia, and the remains of this sect which are still 
scattered over Persia and India, hold the same doc- 
trines without any variation, even at this day. Thus, 
too, Socrates reached the idea of the reward and pun- 
ishment of the good and evil, according to their char- 
acter in this life. ‘“ Those who are judged to be incur- 
able,” says he, “on account of the greatness of their 
crimes, the fatal destiny that passes judgment upon 
them, hurls into Tartarus, from whence they never 
depart. Those who are found guilty of crimes, great, 
indeed, but worthy of pardon, who have committed 
violences in the transports of rage against their father 
or mother, or have killed some one in a like emotion, 
and have afterward repented—suffer the same punish- 
ment with the last, but for a time only, till, by prayers 
and supplications, they have obtained pardon from 
those they have injured. But those who have passed 
through life with peculiar sanctity of manners, are 
received on high into a pure region, where they live 
without their bodies to all eternity, in a series of joys 
and delights which can not be described. 

This thought abounds in the conceptions of the 
ancient poets. Homer’s account of the descent of 
Ulysses into hell, and his description of Minos in the 
shades below, distributing justice to the dead assembled 
in troops around his tribunal, and pronouncing irre- 
vocable judgments which decide their everlasting fate, 
demonstrate that they entertained the belief, that 
virtues are rewarded and crimes are punished in 
another state of existence. So, too, that inimitable 
description of the unseen world by Virgil, involved in 
his account of the visit of Hneas to the shades below. 

Let us hear him: 

“Here in different paths the way divides; 
The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus descends— 
The seat of night profound and punished fiends.” 


Again hear his description of the “shades below:” 


“These are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. 
He hears and judges each committed crime; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 
(Loth to confess, unable to conceal,) 
From the first moment of his vital breath, 





To his last hour of unrepenting death. 

Straight o’er the guilty ghost, the Fury shakes 
The sounding whip, and brandishes her snakes, 
And the pale sinner, with her sisters, takes. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs, 

I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the punishments those crimes have met.” 


In beautiful contrast with this dreadful picture of 
the lost in Tartarus, is his description of the brave, 
the wise, the good, and the blessed in the unseen 
existence: 

“ They took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleasure lay. 
The verdant fields with those of heaven may vie, 
With ether vested and a purple sky— 
The blissful seats of happy souls below; 
Stars of their own, and their own sun they know, 
Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 
And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. 
Some in hervic verse divinely sing, 
Others in artful measures lead the ring. 
The Thracian bard surrounded by the rest, 
There stands conspicuous in his flowing vest ; 
Ilis flying fingers and harmonious quill, 
Strike seven distinguished notes, and seven at once they fill. 
Here found they Teucer's old heroic race, 
Born better times and happier years to grace. 
Assaracus and Ilus here enjoy 
Perpetual fame with him who founded Troy. 
The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 
Their lances fixed in earth—their steeds around, 
Free from their harness, graze the flowery ground. 
The love of horses which they had alive, 
And care of chariots, after death survive. 
Some cheerful souls were feasting on the plain ; 
Some did the song, and some the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel shade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below.” 
(-Eneid, lib. VI. Dryden's Translation.) 


Some, too, rise to the beautiful sentiment of recog- 
nition and reunion with the good and loved that have 
gone before. Thus even the great and wise Socrates, 
when his heart was most humble and tender, and his 
faith most simple and trusting, could entertain and 
cherish this beautiful hope. “If the common expres- 
sion be true, that death conveys us to those regions 
which are inhabited by the spirits of departed men, 
will it not be unspeakably happy to escape from the 
hands of mere nominal judges, to appear before those 
who truly deserve the name, such as Minos and Rha- 
damanthus, and to associate with all who have main- 
tained the cause of truth and rectitude? Is it possible 
for you to look upon this as an unimportant journey? 
Is it nothing to converse with Orpheus, and Homer, 
and Hesiod? Believe me, I would cheerfully suffer 
many a death on condition of realizing sucn a privilege. 
With what pleasure could I leave the world, to hold 
communion with Palemedes, Ajax, and others who, like 
me, have had an unjust sentence pronounced against 
them? Then would I explore the wisdom of Ulysses, 
Sisyphus, and that illustrious chief who led out the 
vast forces of the Grecian army against the city of 
Troy. Nor should I be condemned to death for indulg- 
ing, as I have done here, in free inquiry.” 

Cicero, too, that great orator and philosopher of 
Rome, whose soul-longings were perpetually leading 
him to think and reason, and dream and doubt, about 
immortality, grasps this beautiful conception, and dares 
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to hope for its realization. Hear him in the following 
touching and tender passage: ‘“ For my own part, I 
feel myself transported with the most ardent impa- 
tience to join the society of my two departed friends, 
your illustrious fathers, whose characters I greatly 
respected, and whose persons I sincerely loved. Nor 
is this my earnest desire confined to those excellent 
persons alone with whom I was formerly connected. 
I ardently wish to visit also those celebrated worthies, 
of whose honorable conduct I have heard and read 
much, or whose virtues I have myself commemorted 
in some of my writings. To this glorious assembly I 
am speedily advancing; and I would not be turned 
back in my journey, even on the assured condition 
that my youth, like that of Pelias, should be again 
restored. QO, glorious day! when I shall retire from 
this low and sordid scene to associate with the divine 
assembly of departed spirits; and not with those only 
whom I have just now mentioned, but with my dear 
Cato, that best of sons and most valuable of men! 
It was my sad fate to lay his body on the funeral 
pile, when by the course of nature I had reason to 
hope he would have performed the same last office to 
mine. His soul, however, did not desert me, but still 
looked back on me in its flight to that happy mansion, 
to which he was assured I should one day follow him. 
If I seemed to bear his death with fortitude, it was by 
no means that I did not most sensibly feel the loss I 











had sustained. It was because I supported myself 
with the consoling reflection that we would not long 
be separated.” 

But with all these evidences of the universal senti- 
ment of a future existence, we discover in these evi- 
dences themselves the fact that much doubt, ignorance, 
uncertainty, and error mingled with these conceptions 
of immortality; and whgn we turn to the speculations 
and opinions of the most learned men of pagan nations, 
and see the deep anxiety, and the dreadful uncertainty 
which still hung about the doctrine, we shall be forced 
to conclude that the future life was with them rather 
a hope than a belief, a sentiment of the heart rather 
than a settled conviction of the mind—a circumstance 
which must convince us that the doctrine of immor- 
tality is not a demonstration of the human reason, 
but a demand of the human heart. It is the soul 
longing for immortality, recoiling from the thought of 
annihilation, and choosing any life rather than eternal 
death. The soul longs for it, and has therefore re- 
tained in its grasp the golden glimmerings of sacred 
tradition; and although it was unable to demonstrate 
it, and could not free it from errors and difficulties, 
and could not even seize it with a firm, unyielding 
faith, yet it would not let it go. How strongly does 
all this prove-to us that it was still needed that life 
and immortality should be brought to light in the 
Gospel! 


Roiter’s Babe. 


THE New VotumE.—We present to our readers the 
greetings of a New Year. For twenty-six years the 
Repository has been visiting thousands of families in 
our land, diffusing, we doubt not, a wholesome, cheer- 
ful, and elevating influence over the household. It 
has always been the aim of the editors to make it in 
every sense a family magazine. During our own brief 
editorship this ideal has been constantly before us. 
To provide a pure and elevating literature, adapted to 
the wants of the Christian family, mingling the grace- 
ful and beautiful with the solid and substantial, has 
been our aim. A religious magazine, and yet endeav- 
oring to present religion not in formal essays, but in 
the beautiful symmetry of actual life—a literature sanc- 
tified by the spirit of religion. How nearly we have 
approached our ideal the public must judge. Our 
increasing subscription list, the encouraging letters we 
receive from friends and subscribers, and the univer- 
sally favorable notices which we find in our exchanges, 
encourage us to believe that our ideal is the true one, 
and to press forward toward a more complete realiza- 
tion of it. With these feelings we send forth the first 
number for 1867. We have aimed to make it a spec- 
imen number for the year. Its beautiful engravings, 
its pages of biography, of travel, of foreign scenes and 
customs, of home life, its tales of actual experience 
and real life, its truthful stories and lessons for the 
children, and its seven departments of editorial pen- 
nings and gleanings, certainly furnish a large variety, 





and‘can not fail to supply something to interest every 
member of the family. For the interest and value of 
the coming numbers of the year we have made ample 
provision. And now may we not confidently expect 
that our many friends will codperate with us in 
endeavoring to secure a still wider circulation to our 
magazine? Will not our readers show this number to 
their neighbors, whether associated with our own 
Church or not, and let them know that we are pub- 
lishing a family magazine that is free from many of 
the faults and evils of some other periodicals, and 
which they can introduce into their families without 
fear? 
agent for the Repository, and through him every friend 
can easily reach us with new or old subscriptions. 


Every minister of our Church is an authorized 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Just for Fun; William Farel; 
The Conquest of Jerusalem; The Influence of Creeds; 
The Little in Nature; Johnny’s Faith; The Wonderful 
Family; Fifteen Minutes too Soon; Mid- Winter; Christ's 
Cup; Spring Colloquy; The Narrow Vale, and Strength 
out of Weakness. 


ArTIcLEs DEcLINED.—The following we respectfully 
decline: Dante; The Little Missionary; A Walk on the 
Hights; The Old Man of the Mountain; Patty Penn; 
The Resurrection; A Sunday at Aunt Esther's; That 
Strange Poison Case; The Sinner’s Refuge; The Laurel 
Crown; The Grave by the Sea; Twilight, and Rest for 
the Weary. 
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